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ANNUAL REGATTA OF THE NEW 
YORK YACHT CLUB. 


THE annual regatta of the New York Yacht 
Club came off on the 10th of June. ‘The weather 
was unfavorable for those interested in the race 
as well as for the spectators. But there wes a 
good wind, and from the right quarter. 


As 
Ana 


what more does a yachtman desire than a fa- 
voring breeze? The spectators, however, look 
upon the matter from a different point of view ; 
and for them it is not at all pleasant to be 
compelled to remain in a close cabin. And 
when the fleet is beyond the bar there is added 
he additional and disgusting horror of sea-sick- 
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THE ANNUAL REGATTA OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, June 10, 1869.—ROUNDING OF THE LIGHT-SHIP. 
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Our illustration on this page shows the lady 
spectators on the Midd/etown with members of 
he Yacht Club. ‘* A band of music,” says the 
Tribune correspondent, ‘‘charmed her listen- 
‘ing passengers ; long tables spread with china, 
waiters dodging about the passages, and baskets 
of Champagne heaped in the corners, all hinted 
at the luxurious gratifient l 


f another sense: 
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and the rude, cold wind and sprinkling rain did 
not apparently dash the spirits of even the tender 
est of the curled darlings of fashion that thronged 
the upper saloons.” 

The Idler and the White Cap were the winners 
in the race. The yacht Lois, of the Atlantic 
Club, was capsized, but all on board were res- 
cued, 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


* ORD CAIRNS, the leader of the Tories in 

4 the English House of Peers, is a man of 
great ability. He is not a dull and blind Con- 
servative merely; and when he proposes to throw 
down the glove to'the House of Commons he 
sees, of course, the consequences, and must be 
supposed to have weighed the risk. Of course, 
if the Lords should persist, the risk is evident 
enough; it is a conflict between the Peers and 
Commons, in which, equally of course, the 
Peers will be defeated, but in which also the 
fate of the monarchy itself would be involved. 

There is probably no sagacious thinker in 
England who does not feel that the House of 
Lords is doomed. It continues upon suffer- 
ance, and upon condition of its merely cere- 





monial character. In the present political 
condition of England, amidst the radical dem- 
ocratic changes which are occurring there, the 


House of Lords is an anomaly, and is fast be- 
coming, in the general apprehension, an ab- 
surdity. The government of England is really 
a popular government, except that the suffrage is 
somewhat more restricted than withus, The re- 
striction, however, is constantly loosened. The 
House of Commons is elected by this general, 
although not universal, suffrage. The Ministry 
is a committee of the leaders of the majority of 
the House, and of Peers who are in political 
sympathy with the majority. This Ministry 
is practically the Government, and is immedi- 
ately responsible to Parliament, so that if any 
important proposition of the Ministry fails to 
receive the support of the House, the members 
resign, and a new selection is made of persons 
who can count upon such support. The Crown 
has, theoretically, a veto. But it has not been 
exercised for much more than a century, and 
its attempted exercise would endanger the 
throne. The House of Lords is a concurrent 
chamber; but upon any vital measure, if it 
should presume to thwart the will of the Com- 


mons, with the majority of the voters behind | 


them, the consequence would he incalculable. 

In 1832, when the heart of England was set 
upon the passage of the Reform bill, the Lords 
undertook to resist. Earl Grey was Prime 
Minister, and he loved his order; but he was 

sincerely interested in the reform, and, at his 
instance, the King would have ‘‘ swamped the 
Peers,” as it was called—that is, he would 
have created Peers enough to make a majority 
for reform, if the Lords had not yielded. That 
was the last struggle between the Houses. 
Since then the House of Lords has been a dull, 
decorous assembly, whose utterances have been 
about as influential as those of Mr. Toots. The 
best Liberals in England, who wish for no rup- 
ture, no violent change, but that events may 
proceed as smoothly as rapidly, foresceing the 
necessary fall of the Peers, have lately pro- 
posed a system of life-peerages. To this the 
Lords have reluctantly assented. But the 
effort seems to have occasioned a reaction to- 
ward the assertion of ancient privilege; and 
the mere possibility of the course suggested by 
Lord Carrns has produced the utmost excite- 
ment, 

Indeed, the proposition alone has been suffi- 
cient to occasion a yery general expression of 
opinion upon the position of the House of 
Lords under the Constitution, and of its rela- 
tion to the welfare of the English people; and 
the universality and unanimity of this expres- 
sion shows how entirely the institution has lost 
its hold. Even the Times says—a paper which 
says nothing that it does not believe to be the 
general solid opinion of the country—“ The re- 
sult of the struggle is not doubtful...... The only 
question is, not whether the power they think 
they possess is to be proved non-existent, but 
whether the power which they can exercise will 
not be so irrevocably broken as to vanish out 
of existence.” The Liberal papers use stron- 
ger language, which, however, does not reveal 
any stronger conviction of the necessary issue 
of the contest, The News says that the House 
of Lords stands outside the present system of 
government, The Star says that it is an ob- 
solete chamber—an undisguised anachronism. 
The Telegraph, with ludicrous euphuism, says 
of the popular wrath that would explode in 
case of such action by the Lords that ‘the 
country has spoken unmistakably and finally. 
If forced to speak again its accents will no lon- 
ger be free from indignation or preserve the 
mood of moderation.” 

On the day following Lord Carrns’s propo- 
sition in the caucus of the Lords, the Earu or 
HarRowBy gave notice of a motion to postpone 
the reading of the Disestablishment bill for six 
months, ‘This looks as if the matter were to 


be seriously pressed ; and Lord Dersy, the late 
Tory leader and Prime Minister, at the informal 
meeting seriously urged the rejection of the bill. 


It would seem that the Lords can not be so dull 
as to invite a struggle in which they must in- 
evitably be worsted, if experience had not shown 
how utterly stupid an aristocracy is. It is only 











were asked whether they wished the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church. The subject was 
thoroughly discussed by them, and by a tre- 
mendous majority they said they did. ‘They 
sent up to Parliament more than a hundred 
and twenty majority for the disestablishment. 
Their will is plain; and now a club of rich old 
gentlemen have a fancy to thwart the popular 
will. M’ luds, it was at Taunton that Mrs. 
Partington valiantly attempted to mop up the 
Atlantic Ocean. 





THE MAYOR’S MESSAGE. 


Tue various thrusts at State legislation con- 
tained in the Message sent to the Common 
Council on the 8th of June by the Mayor of 
New York show that Mr. Hall is in full aecord 
with those tax eaters who would have no check 
applied to expenditure, and none upon local 
misgovernment. 

He speaks of “‘ legislative legerdemain,” and 
of ‘‘the recklessly partisan or ignorant influ- 
ences which were brought to bear against city 
authorities by rural legislators.” But the spir- 
it of the Message is best determined by the 
question which the Mayor submits to his con- 
stituents: *‘ Has not too much regard been 
paid to the clamor of tax-paying cliques, or 
of some rich men who have cared more to 
amass family wealth than to invite metropoli- 
tan grandeur!” 

The offense of the Legislature consists in the 
creation of the Board of Health, of the Croton 
Board, of the Police Commissioners, in ex- 
panging from our city tax levy of this year a 
large amount which the city government would 
otherwise have handled, and, though not named, 
the establishment of the commission which con- 
trols Central Park on a basis of independence 
of the local city government. The officers of 
‘* the various State commissions which are scat- 
tered throughout the city,” says the Mayor, 
‘are allowed to receive their appropriations 
in an aggregate amount, and to discretionally 
spend it in detail, entirely unhampered by the 
dog-in-the-manger legislation that yearly afflicts 
the local government.” 

That the Message is wholly in the interest 
of the tax eaters instead of the tax payers, and 
of misgovernment instead of good government, 
will readily appear from the contrast which the 
acts of the various commissions present with 
those of the local boards and officials, 

We can point with just pride to Central Park 
for good management. No complaint is made 
of corruption there, none even of extravagance, 
and every citizen feels, what can not be said 
of other expenditures, that there is something 
to show for it. The Park is laid out not only 
with good judgment but with refined taste, and 
it is kept in very high order, and under the 
most perfect control. Imagine what would be 
the situation if it were given up to those who 
manage the Battery, Tompkins Square, or the 
City Hall Park. The grass on the small plots 
in Union and Madison squares, instead of be- 
ing closely cut, was allowed this season to be- 
come suitable for hay, and was cut only a few 
days since, doubtless as part of the policy which 
subjects every thing public to the interests of 
officials down to the lowest grade. The sale 
of the grass for private benefit constituted the 
motive for not gratifying the public taste with 
grounds in high order, 

As to the Board of Health, every good citi- 
zen knows that it is managed with judgment, 
economy, and integrity. If its powers were 
devolved on officials responsible to a majority 
of city voters, the tendency to uncleanness which 
is manifested in many portions would assert it- 
self with great injury to the public health, and 
consequently to the business of the city. This 
Board performs its duty fearlessly and firmly, 
and is not suspected of favoritism or corrup- 
tion. 

It is very certain that in the introduction of 
the Croton into the city the work throughout, 
from the Croton River, about forty miles dis- 
tant, to and including the reservoirs, has been 
conducted with the highest engineering skill 
and solidity, and with a freedom from jobs and 
dishonesty never surpassed in the management 
of any expenditure. The work was done un- 
der a commission appointed by the State, which 
was presided over by SterHen ALLEN, whose 
associates partook of his unsullied reputation. 
In order to have the distribution of the water 
into houses, and its discharge through proper 
sewers, managed with the same spirit, the Leg- 
islature was appealed to for a law creating a 
similar Board; and although the criticism of 
the Mayor against the use of vitrified stone- 


ware pipes in place of the brick sewers, may | 


be sound, except for use in unimportant locali- 
ties, we yet feel satisfied that in the main the 
Department is wisely managed. There is a 
large revenue to collect and disburse; there 
are immense contracts to execute, and a large 
discretion to be exercised in adjusting the pay- 
ments for water, and yet there is no pretense 
of unfairness, favoritism, or want of integrity 
in the performance of these delicate and im- 
portant duties. We shudder to think what 
would be the state of things if this great inter- 
est, so immediately connected with the domes- 
tic comforts of every househeld, were subject- 


within « few months that the yoters of England | ed to the sharpers who will perform no duty of 








legislation without pay, atid who subject all’not 
subservient to the prevailing ring to be preyed 
upon by the officials whose revenues Were dimin- 
ished by ‘‘ rural legislators,” when they showed 
mercy to the “clamor of tax-paying cliques” 
by expunging the worst items of the tax levy. 

Nearly all that there is of good government 
in the city we have derived from the Police 
Commissioners, who, although embarrassed se- 
verely by a judiciary which favored the crim- 
inal rather than his victim, and by a population 
whose violations of law and right had the sym- 
pathies of municipal government, had in the 
main performed their duties with credit and 
usefulness, A powerful effort has been made 
to subject this valuable machinery to the con- 
trol of that same interest, which has prostituted 
all within its reach to the éncduragement of 
misgovernment and vice. Some apprehension 
is felt that this object may be accomplished, 
and that the small force which stands in the 
way of disorder may turn its energies in the 
opposite direction. Every citizen should watch 
this tendency, and oppose every effort to break 
down this only remaining safeguard. 

The city of New York is a part of the polit- 
ical machinery of the State, through which the 
State carries into effect its public powers. It 
is the gate through which a vast emigration en- 
ters and at which much of it loiters. In this 
respect the city is peculiar, and as we know 
from recent experience that the new-comer is 
immediately transformed into a citizen in fraud 
of our system of naturalization, and that he is 
wielded in an effort to control the whole Union, 
it will readily be seen that the State has an im- 
portant and delicate duty to manage in this re- 
spect.f 

The last Legislature, in addition to curtailing 
the pecuniary means by which this object is ex- 
pected to be accomplished, passed an amend- 
ment of the Registry Act, whereby the corrupt 
of these emigrants might be a little hindered in 
prematurely depositing their fraudulent votes. 
But although from twenty to thirty thousand 
votes of this character had been given at the 
recent election for President of the United States 
and Governor of this State, and not only the 
stream of emigration still reaches us with great 
breadth and velocity but also the repetition of 
this fraud is an object which criminal ambition 
is certain to accomplish, even at the expense of 
the safety of our institutions, the Governor of 
the State—the predecessor of the present Mayor 
—vetoed the bill. 

The tone of the Message, corresponding with 
the veto, foreshadows the conflict and its char- 
acter in November, 1872. Ifthe “ several State 
commissions which are scattered throughout the 
city” shall share the fate of the amendment to 
the Registry law, the same interest which tram- 
ples every vestige of good government in this 
city under foot will triumph in the State and 
nation, and deliver both over to the tender 
mercies of those*who ought to know govern- 
ment in its terrors rather than in sharing its 
honors. 

There are strong reasons for the apprehension 
that, although much good has been done by the 
commissions appointed under State authority, 
the system will ultimately fail from the pressure 
of corruption, For many years past the num- 
ber of members has at Albany increased who 
treat legislation as a job and their oaths as a 
farce. Whoever traces this to its source will 
find that it was coeval with the passage of State 
laws confirming or creating city railroads in 
New York, and that efforts to establish new 
lines, and particularly the Broadway railroad, 
have greatly increased this tendency. In ad- 
vance of this disgrace in Albany legislation, the 
Common Council of New York, in the creation 
without legislative authority of prominent lines 
of city is, and the attempted establishment 
of one in way, had won the appellation 
of the ‘‘ Forty Thieves,” and it was doubtless 
through those lobbyists who brought this stig- 
ma upon the city that our State legislation has 
reached the point of degradation which exposes 
it to the censure of a city official. 

But it is proper to acknowledge the good 
which has been done, whatever fears the future 
may awaken. If the rural and interior districts 
can not send honest men to the Legislature, not 
only will this system of governing through com- 
missions perish, but free government will also 
perish, through the hands of those chosen as 
representatives. 





GOOD SENSE AND GOOD FEELING. 


Tue debate upon the Alubama question 
has become much less excited and very rea- 
sonable. There seems to be a well-founded im- 
pression that Mr. Sumner’s speech, if it ex- 
pressed the general feeling of the Administra- 
tion, did not indicate its probable policy ; while 
the remarks of Mr. Morzey at Liverpool, and 
of Lord Crarenxpow in Parliament, show a 
friendly and conciliatory spirit which forbids 
the expectation of any thing but the most in- 
telligent and honorable mutual understanding 
between the two countries. Upon surveying 
the discussion, which has been both able and 
warm, it is remarkable that the expression of 
English Liberals has been uniform, although 
wholly unconcerted, Mr. Gotpwin SmirH at 





Ithaca, Mr. WittiaAm E. Forster before his 


constituents;'the Spevfator and the News and 
the Star and the Liberal English press, Mr. 
Justis M*Cantny in New York, all agree in 
two fundamental points—that there was a most 
hostile feeling toward this country upon the part 
of the English aristocracy and middle class ; 
and that that feeling, which the Liberals all de- 
plore, is not an international crime. 

The recognition of belligerent rights to actual 
belligerents they all think to be a matter whol- 
ly within the discretion of any Power, while 
they all agree in regretting that, as a matter of 
courtesy, the ministry had not awaited the ar- 
rival of Mr. Apams. Im this view they are sus- 
tained by President Wootsey of Yale College, 
an authority in international law. Moreover, 
while claiming that this discretion must be left 
to every nation, subject to question only as to 
the method of this exercise, many of the En- 
glish Liberals assert, and none expressly deny, 
that the Government of Great Britain might 
very properly express its regret at the escape 
of the Alabama, whether it should prove to be 
technically a breach of international law or not, 
upon the general ground of the natural feeling 
in this country, and of the desirability of main- 
taining the most friendly relations, 

These gentlemen, also, all lay great stress 
upon one of these points which we have not 
properly considered. They insist, and with 
reason, that we have no right to assert that 
‘* England” favored the rebellion. They de- 
clare, and warmly, that ‘“‘ England” did no such 
thing. The clubs, the aristocratic journals, 
papers like the Times and the Saturday Review, 
and * society” in general, did undoubtedly feel 
and express sympathy for the rebels. But are 
such men as Ricnarp CospEN, Jonn Bricurt, 
Joun Srvuart Mitt, Gotpwin Smita, and 
Joun Exror Carrnes, with all the working 
classes to whom cotton was literally a necessity 
of life, but who did not falter in sympathy, not 
to be counted in the England of to-day? As 
Mr. M‘Cartuy says, there were more people 
in the city of New York who sympathized 
with Slavery than could be found from John 
O’Groat’s House to Land’s End ; and certainly 
nowhere was our cause presented more boldly, 
more brilliantly, or more cOnclusively than by 
the men whom Mr. M‘Cartuy named, and by 
the London journal of which he was an editor 
during the war. 

What should we Republicans in this country 
think if, because of the sneers of Democratic 
journals at equal liberty and political rights, 
Guapstone and Bricur and their friends 
should vehemently declare that America sym- 
pathized with the British aristocracy? We 
should certainly be of opinion that these gentle- 
men had a very mistaken opinion of their best 
friends. Yet in one breath we declare En- 
gland sympathized with the rebellion, and in the 
next we sneer at Go_pwin Smiru for not under- 
standing us. Of course, as we have before said, 
we deal with the Government Of a country, and 
it can not be said that the action of the Britisi: 
Government was friendly. But we ought not 
to forget—as we confess we have sometimes 
forgotten when discussing the subject in these 
columns—that there was an England most just 
and most friendly to us in our darkest hour. 

We are inclined to believe that the discussion 
will lead to greater cordiality than ever before 
between the nations, because it will firmly im- 
press upon the mind of this country the convic- 
tion that there is a great party in England—a 
party which now controls the British Govern- 
ment—whose political philosophy is that of the 
great party which controls the Government of 
the United States; a philosophy which not only 
recognizes justice and intelligence as the nec- 
essary conditions of national welfare, but which 
substantially agrees as to the methods by which 
they may best be secured. 





OFFICIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


WE are very glad to see that Colonel Dv- 
GANNE, at a late meeting of the Radical Repub- 
lican General Committee of the city, denounced 
in the strongest terms the plan of besieging ev- 
ery Government officer with claims for office. 
He is reported to have used the expression, 
“miserable crew of beggarly office-seekers ;” 
and if strong, we do not suppose that it is an 
expression which will be rejected as inappro- 
priate. The excellent gentlemen to whom the 
Colonel addressed himself seem, so far as we 
can gather from their remarks, to consider them- 
selves, in some inscrutable way, the masters of 
the officers whom the President and Senate 
have appointed in the city. They seem to sup- 
pose that those officers are responsible to the 
Committee, and that not to do what any mem- 
ber of the Committee, or its representative, may 
demand, is to deserve public censure and re- 
moval by the President. One of these official 
delinquents was repr ted by a ber of 
the Committee, who required the appointment 
of one of his friends to some position in the de- 
linquent’s department, as ‘‘ tossing his head as 
haughty as the Great Napoteon ;” and when 
the member of the Committee asked the delin- 
quent whether he meant “to ignore the Repub- 
lican organizations of the city,” the offender, 
with haughtier Napoleonic tossing, replied, that 
if ‘‘not giving office to you is ignoring the or- 
ganization, then I ignore it.” 
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For the honor of the other excellent gentle- 
men we are glad to record that these remarks 
were received with loud laughter. But it is 
not to their honor that Judge Cutver de- 
nounced, with applause, the remarks of Col- 
onel Ducanne, The officers of the United 
States in the city of New York are, strange as 
it may seem, not responsible in any degree 
whatsoever to any committee. They are re- 
sponsible only to the President of the United 
States. Nor is there any honorable man, who 
regards the continued predominance of the 
Republican party, who will not agree with 
Colonel Ducanne that “it would be better for 
the organization if honest and bold words like 
those he had uttered were spoken often, instead 
of covering up the rottenness and iniquities of 
the party by silence or denunciation.” 





THE “OLD MOLE.” 


Mr. ALexanper H. Sreruens is the polit- 
ical residuary legatee of Mr. Joun C. CaLnoun. 
To read Mr. SterueEns’s late letter is like read- 
ing one of Mr. Catnoun’s old speeches. He 
propounds the doctrine of State sovereignty as 
Mr. CaLnovun used to propound it, and insists 
that it is the orthodox doctrine as established 
by the Kentucky resolutions of 98. The na- 
tion is a “nation of nations,” the Union is a 
Confederacy, and nothing but calamity and ca- 
tastrophe await us until we return to the philos- 
ophy of CaLuoun, and the practice of the old 
Confederation. Meanwhile, we are drifting to- 
ward the overthrow of liberty. 

Mr. ALEXANDER H. Sreruens, who gloried 
in an empire founded upon the corner-stone of 
Slavery, has, of course, a lively conception of 
Liberty. There was never, in fact, a man more 
amusingly misunderstood than he. At the be- 
ginning of the war he was gravely thonght to 
be a **Union man.” But those who have fol- 
lowed his career will certainly relieve him of 
all suspicion of ever having valued the Union 
except as the fortification of the sheerest des- 
potism. When he made his speech in reply to 
Mr. Toomns, at the beginning of the secession 
movement, it was reprinted and extolled in all 
the loyal States as indicative of the existence 
of a sound Union sentiment in the rebel States. 
But it is only just to Mr. Srepwens to say that 
he has been always consistent. He has never 
been a Union man except in the old Southern 
sense. He has never had the least faith in the 
American doctrine of liberty. He was as heartya 
rebel as Mr. Toomss, but his policy differed radi- 
cally from that of the dominant secession leaders. 

In 1858, when Mr. StepnHens retired from 
Congress, he made a speech at Milledgeville in 
which he stated the reasons of his retirement. 
They were substantially that the victory of the 
South—that is, of slavery—was secure. It had 
been decided by the Supreme Court that slaves 
could be carried into the Territories and held 
there as property. In other words, slavery was 
the national law, and liberty a mere local pro- 
vision. This great principle, the most conserv- 
ative of all principles in a system of confeder- 
ated sovereignties, according to the Democratic 
party, being fully and finally established, he felt 
justified in withdrawing from Congress, but held 
himself always in readiness to maintain ‘‘ the 
rights of the South” in the usual way. In the 
same speech Mr. Sternens said that the fathers 
of the Government undoubtedly held anti-slay- 
ery opinions, But they did not understand the 
subject. Their successors did understand it, 
however. ‘They knew that it was the bulwark 
of religion and the foundation of freedom, 

When Mr. Lincoxn was elected, and the se- 
cession movement began, Mr. Srernens thought 
it would be the wiser policy for slavery to re- 
main in the Union, and to count upon the ti- 
midity of trade, the obscurity of the actual pro- 
visions of the Constitution, and the demoraliza- 
tion which the long dominance of a party which 
had no policy but the perpetuation of slavery 
had worked in the public mind. He was there- 
fore opposed to secession. It involved war, and 
the issue of war was necessarily doubtful. The 
better course, in his judgment, was to remain in 
the Union and confirm the Southern control of 
it. But the more violent men had their way, 
and the movement began. Mr. SrerHens op- 
posed it not in the interest of the Union, but of 
Southern supremacy within the Union. 

In his lately published letter he gravely says 
that the war was “ inaugurated” by the author- 
ities at Washington, ‘‘ while the Confederate 
Commissioners, with the olive branch of peace 
in their hands, were at the seat of the General 
Government.” This is a sufficient illustration 
of the character of Mr. StrpHENs’s view of our 
government and of the value of his suggestions. 
We are drifting to a despotism, because each 
State is not allowed to leave the Union at its 
pleasure. ‘This fundamental principle of our 
institutions must be restored, he says. But 
Mr. Sternens concedes that the return to the 
right path is not to be effected by force; it 
must be accomplished at the ballot-box. 

His letter shows that nothing whatever is to 
be hoped from the disciples of the old Southern 
school of State sovereignty, and it is curious 
only as a last illustration of the purely visionary 
political philosophy of Catuoun, which omitted 
nothing but experience, humanity, and justice 
from its consideration. 





THE ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 


Tue result of the late election in France, 
which the London Times sums up by saying 
that three and a half millions voted for the 
empire and three millions against it, is cer- 
tainly very significant. The riots in Paris that 
followed are not less so. The circumstances 
show conclusively that the empire is not a suc- 
cess. With all its remorseless resources it 
has not established itself in the confidence of 
France, and the result at the polls must be in- 
terpreted as a virtual condemnation. It was 
upon “the glory of France” that Louis Na- 
POLEON depended. He meant to increase its 
prestige, and to appeal to the Celtic love of re- 
nown—a certain refined national vanity. Per- 
sonal prestige he had none; but he inherited a 
name flattering to Frenchmen. A sincere de- 
sire of really elevating his country he has ne /er 
shown; but he has constantly displayed a will- 
ingness to appeal to the old methods, which are 
in themselves insulting, as implying a nation of 
children. 

The humanities of every kind are foreign 
to the empire. Literature and art have lan- 
guished, and their most illustrious representa- 
tives, if not exiled, have been in the Opposi- 
tion. Of the great events of the reign the 
Crimean war was the most soothing to French 
feeling. The Italian campaign ended fatally 
by the alienation of Italy, and of all those at 
home whom it should have been the imperial 
policy to conciliate. The Mexican enterprise 
was an unspeakable humiliation, and the posi- 
tion of France during the war between Prussia 
and Austria covered the empire with ridicule. 
France helped the Pope; Prussia made Italy 
free. France blustered against a united Ger- 
many; Prussia humbled Austria, and is mak- 
ing Germany a unit. Meanwhile the empire 
has beautified Paris. But its domestic policy 
has been merely bread and games. It has done 
nothing to elevate or strengthen the people. It 
has treated them as a lion-tamer treats his wild 
beasts—apparently their master, but conscious 
of their blood-thirsty hostility. ‘‘ When the 
Emperor and Empress drove through Mont- 
martre yesterday they were entirely unattend- 
ed,” says the telegraph. But there is not an 
intelligent man in Paris or elsewhere who does 
not know that every other man in the crowd 
was probably a gendarme in plain dress, 

The obvious course for the Emperor to pur- 
sue is one that is not agreeable to him, and 
which he will probably not adopt. It is to ac- 
cept a responsible Ministry ; to show some kind 
of deference to the popular will; to reveal some 
little comprehension of the age in which he 
lives, and of the irresistible influences that sur- 
round him. Lovurs Naproveon has been play- 
ing a part in which his uncle could not succeed, 
although he was one of the extraordinary men 
in history. His empire has been a game of 
personal aggrandizement. It has been ignoble 
and selfish; and at the end of seventeen years, 
with all his despotie power, he can not prevent 
a virtual verdict of the people against him and 
his rule. Louis Narotgon has been unequal 
to one of the greatest opportunities in history. 





RHODE ISLAND FALTERING. 


Ir is mortifying that the stanch little Re- 
publican State of Rhode Island, whose conduct 
in the war had just been so triumphantly vindi- 
cated against the aspersions of her Senator, 
Mr. Srracur, and whose other Senator, Mr. 
Aytuony, is President pro tem. of the Senate 
which passed the Fifteenth Amendment, should 
have been the only Republican State to falter 
in the adoption of the amendment. The as- 
sent of twenty-eight States, we believe, is 
wanted, and twenty-four have already ratified. 
Rhode Island was considered as not less sure 
than her neighbors Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont. But if Vermont should imitate Rhode 
Island and postpone action until next winter, 
it might be justly asserted that the Republican 
Congress had proposed an amendment which 
the Republican party in the country did not 
approve, 

The action of the Rhode Island Legislature 
is a censure upon the vote of her Senators ; 
and although it may be supposed willing to 
show its displeasure with Mr. Spracvue for 
maligning the courage of his fellow-soldiers, 
does it also wish to declare that in voting for 
the amendment equalizivg suffrage Mr. An- 
THONY misrepresent:‘! his State? The ex- 
planation volunteered in some quarters that the 
laws of Rhode Island weigh unjustly upon the 
foreign-born voters, and that the amendment 
would abolish inequality, is ludicrous. That 
is the very intention of the amendment. It 
certainly did not propose to shift the inequality 
from one class of voters to another. 

In this State of New York the suffrage laws 
are unjust exactly the other way, and our Legis- 
lature promptly ratified the amendment. The 
naturalized foreigner now votes in this State 
upon easier terms than the colored native. 
This, of course, is the work of the Democratic 
party—a party steadily hostile to equal rights. 
But there is no party example so much to be 
avoided as the Democratic; and we hope that 
our Republican friends in Rhode Island will re- 
flect upon the extraordinary position in which 





they place their Senator, whom they have not 
censured as well as the great mass of their 
party comrades in the country, by refusing a 
prompt acquiescence in the amendment which 
formally closes the great political controversy 
of this generation. 





FROM GEORGIA. 


We leart from Georgia that our Southern 
brethren are much interested in the chances 
of a war with England. The tripartite treaty 
has been heard of in that part of the country, 
and a contest with England, France, and Spain 
is, as we are informed, regarded as “a big 
job.” The proper commercial class, therefore, 
is not favorable to the CHANDLER policy. An- 
other and a large class is, however, anxious for 
the fray. ‘Those who compose this class are 
of opinion that a foreign war would relax the 
cruel hand of “the North” in its relentless 
crushing of all the rights of “the oppressed, 
peaceable, and law-abiding, yet chivalric and 
long-forbearing South.” Still another class, 
small and heroic, ‘sticks to the flag” pure and 
simple. 

Our correspondent speaks rather contemptu- 
ously of the colored citizens, remarking that 
“they know no more of a war than that it is 
one side shooting guns at the other side.” He 
should touch the point of ignorance gently, how- 
ever, for ignorance in our correspondent’s re- 
gion is not confined, we believe, to the colored 
race. It certainly is not in ours. We value 
his representations, which are made in excellent 
humor, because he is a man of experience. He 
served four years as a soldier—in a gray uni- 
form—and is now wholly in favor of peace. 

His letter serves to suggest once more that 
what this country needs is repose, that it may 
be healed. Every thing that distracts the pub- 
lic mind from tranquil industry, every bellicose 
speech and article, kindles hopes as false as 
foolish. ‘The little events constantly reported 
from the Southern States are indications which 
should never be forgotten. If a series of elec- 
tions should show the Democratic party to be 
strong again, we should hear once more the 
voice of “the South,” as we heard it a year 
ago in Tammany Hall. We must not suppose, 
because Wave Hampton and Toomss and their 
friends are not making speeches, that there is a 
profound love of the Union and respect for loyal 
men in the region that such orators represent. 
We are not, indeed, to assume that they are 
plotting new rebellions ; but we are to assume 
a state of feeling which any proper occasion 
would develop into hostility, and act accord- 
ingly. 





EDMUND TROWBRIDGE DANA. 


No one who knew Mr. Dawa will be surprised 
to hear of his death, for he had been during 
many years a grievous sufferer with hopeless 
disease. His fine abilities, his careful and 
thorough training, his wit, his wisdom—what- 
ever promises to make a man nobly eminent— 
were for all permanent outward results baffled 
by that relentless foe. But, conscious both of 
his powers and of his doom, he was always 
steadfast and serene, Firm, generous, and just 
—of an antique sense of honor, and of a truly 
chivalric because most humane temper—Ep- 
muND Dana lived and died in a kind of heroic 
silence, and will be always tenderly recalled by 
his friends as one of the loftiest influences upon 
their lives and characters. Mr. Dana died at 
the house of his venerable father, Ricnarp H, 
Dana, iu Boston, on the 18th of May. 





NOTES. 


A FRIEND reminds us that Mr. Harprno, the 
English law counsel of whose ‘‘ stomach-ache” 
at the time of the escape of the Alabama we 
spoke derisively the other day, was really seized 
with insanity, and died without recovering. The 
fact had escaped us, or we should certainly not 
have spoken of the illness in so light a tone. 





Governor Curt, in his speech at the Acad- 
emy of Music in Philadelphia, wisely forbore to 
indulge in any remarks upon the general foreign 
policy of the country, and confined himself to 
some very natural reminiscences of the conduct 
of the war most gratifying to Pennsylvanians. 
The State sent more than three hundred thousand 
men to the war, and upon the soil of Pennsylva- 
nia the decisive battle of Gettysburg was fought. 
Governor CurtTIN claims, also, that his State was 
foremost in humane care for the soldiers in the 
field, and he hopes that it will continue to care 
for them liberally hereafter. ‘The Governor's 
speech was discreet, which is high praise in these 
days. 





Tue New York World, whose correspondent 
at West Point informs us that the chapel at that 
spot will be hallowed by the fact that its floor 
has been trodden by the feet of BeaurEGaRD 
and Lex, among others, finds in the presence 
of General Grant there only an occasion of 
sneering; and the paper publishes with relish 
the remarks of a Canadian journal of rebel sym- 
pathies that Grant merely commanded the ar- 
mies of the United States when “‘the South 





yielded to sheer weight of metal.” The man 
who if he could not chastise his neighbor could 
at least make faces at his sister is the type of the 
friends and abettors of a rebellion who, now that 
it is unconditionally subdued, sneer at the Gen- 
eral who did the work. If the country had only 
had that “‘great statesman,” Horatio Sry- 
mourR, in the White House, and that patriotic 
warrior, General Bur, at head-quarters, what 
a glorious triumph we should have had! 





A SUMMER SHOWER. 


Ever since noon have the clouds, deathly white 
With the brooding heat, veiled the summer sky, 

And the steady glare of the sun's fierce light 
From the reapers, reaping the bearded rve. 





Now they pause in their work and look to the west, 
Where, far in the distance across the wide plain, 

The mountain lifts skyward bis dense wooded crest, 
And ound it the dark clouds hang heavy with rain. 


Abroad in the fields and the meadows close by 
The cattle are huddled in groups ‘neath the trees, 
Some pawing the ground, some, with heads lifted high 
And nostrils dilated, stand snuffing the breeze. 


The dust from the highway is every where blown; 
The poplars’ green leaves, as with terror, turn white ; 

And the air with straws from the gleaning is sown, 
Scattered this way and that by the wind in its flight. 


The stream, that a moment ago was like glass, 
Is wrinkled now like a face full of pain; 

And the feathery tops of the tall meadow grass 
Bend down with the weight of the fast-falling rain. 


The reapers come running in haste through the rye, 
Up the lane, past the house, where I stand at the door: 
Heavy loaded and dripping the teams hurry by ; 
Then I mark the first flash and the thunder’s dull roar. 


And the clouds of a sudden seem riven in twain; 
The rain swells to torrents the mad, leaping rills; 
The parched earth sends up from the hot steaming plain 
A thick vapor veil that envelops the hills. 


All at once from a rent in the vast dome of gray 
A sunbeam shoots out dike an arrow let fly, 

Gilding farm-house and river and hill in its way, 
And spanning the east hangs the bow in the sky, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tw assessed value of real and persona) estate in 

of New York is estimated by Mayor Hall at 

000. it every knows that assessed 

ues do not amount to ira of the real valna- 

of . Tfour owned New York 
have tn hand 


a reall 
somewhat larger than the entire pubtic debt. ‘ 

Preparations are being made for a semi-centenria 
celebration by the ‘Alam of Amherst College. ' 

The President has made inquiry into the reports of 
abuse of the Indians and natives of Alaska, and of a 
lack of discipline among a portion of the troops, and 
has decided to remove the commanding officer. 

Advices from Arizona report that 200 Indiens had 
attacked a train of Government stores en route for 
Camp Grant. They killed three men and wounded 
three others, and, having set the escort to flight, cap- 
tured and destroyed the wagons and contents, valued 
at about $20,000. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 








Now that the British Honse of Lords is about to 
take up the Irish Church bill, immense Tory demon- 
strations are being made in various parts of the king- 


dom against its passage. At one of these in Manches- 
ter over 200,00) persons were present. At Liverpool 
50,000 people were present. 


In the Spanish Cortes, June 12, Navarre advocated 
the election of Duke Montpensier. 

Tn Cuba a heavy engagement has ocenrred at Puerto 
Padre. The niards admit a loss of 60 killed, and 
estimate that of the Cubans, killed and wounded, at 

The insurgent General Marinoe was killed. 

The Austrian Congul at Leghorn was assassinated 
there on the night of May 24, while walking with the 
Austrian General Grenneville. The General was also 
wonnded. ‘ 

The principal shops in Paris are henceforth to be 
closed on Sundays. 

The next Corps Legislatif of France will be com- 
posed as follows: 





Serious riots occurred in connection with the elections 
both at Nantes and Paris. 

L ~ wy A See hee. counseled the Bieh- 
ops in the 8 Ouse 0} rds not t pose the 
Trish Chureb bill. a ern 


A telegram from Liverpool, June 9, states that 8000 
cules had left that port for the United States dur- 
ing the preceding week. 

General Caballero de Rodas left Madrid for Cuba 
June 10. 

During the past year several disastrous explosions 
have occurred in British collieries. Another occurred 
on June 10, at Merthyr-Tydril, in Wales, while the 
men were at work. Few of the miners escaped, aud 
it is reported that 76 were killed. 

From July 28, 1866, to May 31, 1869, the receipts in 
gold of the Atlantic Telegraph Company have aver- 
aged about £600 per day. 

At one of the May meetings in Exeter Hall, London, 
Lord Lawrence, late Governor-Gevera) of British In- 
dia, said, “I have known the American missionaries 
in India for upward of thirty years, and I know that 
the influence which they poseess in those parts of In- 
dia with which they have been mainly ocenpied, has 
been of a remarkable character. J will give you one 
illustration of that. Fifteen years ago the American 
missionaries began to set up schools in the town of 
Lahore, and within a year or two they had gathered 
together a couple of hundred scholars. When I left 
the Punjaub, in 1859, the schools then contained five 
hundred scholars; when I returned to India as Govy- 
ernor-General, I found that the number had tncreased 
to 1500. It must be remembered, too, that not only 
are these missionaries in no way connected with the 
Government of India, but they belong to a country 
which is quite distinct and separate from England ; 
and, nevertheleas, so valuable were their labors, and 
so important were the results which attended them 
that a large body of Englishmen in the Panjaub and 
the northern parts of India zealously and effectually 
supported the American Mission in that part of the 
country.” 
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THE PEACE JUBILEE, BOSTON—GROUND-PLAN OF THE COLISEUM. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


Ir was the very last day at Seaview. On the 
morrow there was to be a general flitting. Trunks 
stood in the halls, locked and strapped, though 
every body had kept some last box open, saved 
out some decprations for the evening. They 
were going to dance, and to make the affair as 
gay as one ever can make a /ast evening, with 
the subtle, prophetic sadness which always seems 
to haunt the air. 

Lucy Haversham had hurried through her 
packing, and two hours after dinner she went 
down into the hall, where she knew well enough 
some one waited for her. . A handsome man 
looked up from the newspaper he was making 
pretense of reading, when he heard her foot on 
the stairs, and came forward to meet her. A 
tall, noble-looking fellow, ‘with a fair Saxon face 
and clear blue eyes. Johan Pembroke was a man 
whom all women liked. Miss Haversham had 
meant to be an exception, and had carried her- 
self distantly when she first came to Seaview, 
but had ended by something a little more than 
1 flirtation, a little less, perhaps, than a love- 
affair with him. She had a good deal of world- 
ly wisdom. She knew that she needed money, 
and had no certain prospect of it. Her uncle 
had brought her up as liberally as if she had been 
his own daughter, but if he should die to-mor- 
row she was not sure of money enough to keep 
her in gloves. He might have willed her some- 
thing, or he might not. He had never told her, 
and she knew that to make a brilliant marriage 
had been the object and end of her social train- 
ing—the one thing her Uncle and Aunt Haver- 
sham expected of her in return for all their out- 
lays in her behalf. 

It was a strange oversight on their part which 
had allowed her te come to Seaview, and be left 
there to her own devices. Mrs. Haversham had 
been in mourning for her sister, and, of course, 
out of society. She did not care to let her niece 
go to any very gay place wijhout her; and, just 
as they were settling their plans, some friends 
had begged for Miss Hayersham’s company at 
Seaview, and her aunt and uncle had con- 
sented. 

To be sure, they might have been justified in 
trusting something to the common-sense of their 
niece. Lucy was ia her twenty-fourth year, and 


had already proved herself to be any. thing but 
an easily impressed young lady; and then, she 
had been well instructed as to what the other 
high contracting party in any matrimonial com- | 





act she might form was expected to bring. 
{iss Haversham was accustomed to reason about 
it very coolly and clearly. 

She had known from the first that Mr. Pem- 
broke was poor; that he had nothing but his old 
name, his handsome face, and fascinating man- 
ner, and a certain amount of talent for drawing, 
which always made his illustrations in demand, 
and on the proceeds of which he lived. This 
knowledge made her very distant toward him at 
first, and she was ops at a loss as to what 
had brought about the change, and established 
their more than friendly relations. She knew 
well enough that he meant to ask her before they 
parted for some pledge of constancy, and she 
had settled her own course in her mind. She 
did not ask herself how much she cared about 
him, or whether she was likely ever to care as 
much for any one else. She preferred to put 
those points out of sight, and consider only the 
manifest impossibility of nothing p/us nothing 
being equal to the demands of fashionable life. 
In those days she had never thought of any oth- 
er kind of life as possible. So she had a pur- 
pose this afternoon. She meant to make him 
see the matter as she did, and she meant to make 
him see it before he had subjected himself to the 
pain of hearing, or her to the’ pain of saying, 
e No. ” 

She nodded gayly as she met him, and said a 
few merry words as they went down the steps to- 
gether; but he was in no lively mood, and her 
gay sallies provoked no rejoinder. 

“It is so good of you,” he said, at last, ‘‘ to 
give me one more walk, busy as I know you are 
to-day, among these dear old scenes, 1 believe 
every one of them is photographed on my heart 
and brain. I think I shall never forget one tree, 
or one of these old rocks, or just how the tide 
comes up among those crags, or the sunset that 
flushes sky and sea. There is only one thing 
makes a man’s memory so clear—one thing 
which I have learned this summer, for the first 
time.” 

Lucy Haversham trembled a little. She felt 
a mutinous longing to hear what he had to say 
—to let him go on. Something told her that 
her whole life would hold no sweeter draught 
than he was offering her just now. She must 
have cared for him more than she had known, 
or these low words, this tender, pleading tone 
would not be so dangerously sweet. But she 
had traced out her course beforehand, and she 
wonld not be lured away from it by false lights. 

** Pon't be sentimental,” she rejoined ; ** it is 





not at all becoming;” and this time there was 
something hollow in the gayety of her tone. “Do 
you not know that sentiment is out of fashion? 
T, at least, was brought up to look on it as for- 
bidden fruit. Of course I am to marry some 
day, but that will be an affair of common-sense, 
not sentiment.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

Pembroke’s voice was low and a little hoarse. 
There was an earnestness in it which compelled 
the truth to her lips. She answered him as 
frankly as she would have acknowledged the facts 
to her own soul. 

‘*Merely what I say. Not that I despise sen- 
timent, but that I am too poor to indulge in it. 
I have nothing of my own. When I marry, it 
will be a man rich enough to give me all that I 
have been accustomed to. I shall not be a happier 
woman, or make my chosen lord a better wife, 
for having talked sentiment with you under the 
trees at Seaview. Let us confine ourselves to 
mH Sioainat h h h where th 

e sto} right in the path where they were 
walking, and took both her hands in his. 

‘* Look at me,” he said, almost sternly. 

She looked up at him; her dark cheeks crim- 
son, her great brown eyes telling him what she 
meant he should never know, her lips tempting 
him with the ripe sweetness that some day an- 
other man’s money was to buy. 

** If it were not for this—this worldly wisdom, 
this cursed prudence, you would have loved me,” 
he said, after he had read the story in her eyes. 
‘** Very well—I shall not envy the man who will 
be your husband. I would not exchange places 
with him.” 

‘* Your words are not choice ones,” she retort- 
ed, with an indignant tone and glance, but, at 
the same time, a grieved quiver of lip and eye- 
lash. 

He released .er hands, and bowed courteous- 
ly. ‘*If I forgot myself, pardon me, Miss Hav- 
ersham. It will not happen again.” 

He commenced at once to talk about other 
subjects: of the foliage beginning to change ; 
the autumn flowers adorning the paths; some il- 
justrations he was making for a book of poems ; 
the people they had met at Seaview: steering 
clear, very carefully, of all dangerous themes. 

Somehow Miss Haversham had succeeded al- 
most too well for her own pleasure. She wished 
he had not understood her so quickly, or not 
obeyed her so readily. She longed to hear him 


| say once how well he loved her, though that was 


the very thing she had prevented him from say- 
ing. She was too a woman, however, to 
make any steps backward ; besides, she under- 
stood perfectly that she had done the only wise 
thing. So she joined in his converse upon in- 
different matters, and grew all the time more 
vexed to see how easy he seemed to find it. 

On the way home he gathered a handful of 
golden-rod, selecting carefully the richest and 
fullest blossoms. 

** Will you wear some of these to-night ?” he 
asked her. ‘‘The flower should suit you, for there 
is no sentiment about it, and its name suggests 
the quality which must commend objects to your 
taste. I want to see how this splendid orange 


**T like them—they 
are royal. I wonder who will gather golden-rod 
for me next year?” 

*¢ J will, if I am alive, and you are not mar- 
ried.” 

She had made the remark in a half pensive 
strain, not e ing any answer. His words, so 
earnestly spoken, half startled her. 

** You will forget,” she said, trying to be care- 
lessly gay. ‘‘ Nothing id surprise me so 
much as that a man should have a memory a year 
long.” 

‘* Perhaps, then, I shall have the pleasure of 

‘0 ” 


su ul. 

She laughed and shook her head, as she ran 
up the steps with the flowers in her hand; but, 
once in her own room, she felt no inclination to 
laugh. Something sadder than tears was in her 
heart. She felt as if in some strange way hope 
had been swept out of her life; as if she cared 
not what stars might shine on her in future, since 
one star would rise for her no more. 

She roused herself at last to dress for the even- 
ing. She meant to look well this last night. 
She put on a thin black dress, through which 
her neck and arms gleamed, polished and perfect 
as marble, Then she twisted the long ye of 
golden-rod in her heavy falling hair, and shaped 
the wreath like a coronet above her brow. The 
effect was striking. She looked like a princess 


with a crown of dusky gold, 

John Pembroke’s kindled a little as he 
came to meet her. e was a 8 ise to him. 
Beautiful as he had always thought her, there 


was about her this evening a queenlier grace, a 
subtler charm. But he said nothing. It was 
not his way to pay compliments, except with his 
eyes; and he certainly, that night, did not pay 
them with his lips. 

It was midnight when Lucy went up stairs, 
with some words that Mr. Pembroke had been 
singing ringing in her ears : 

**My heart is heavy, my heart is old, 

And that proves dross which I counted gold; 
I watch no longer your curtain'’s fold— 
The window is dark, and the night is cold, 

And the story forever told.” 

Was the story forever told? Had she lost 
something she might yet seek for vainly and with 
tears? She looked out of her window toward 
the sea that lay tossing beneath the September 
moon, She had chosen her room for this same 
glimpse of that wide waste of waters. It meant 
Eternity to her, because it stretched away into a 
boundless m: which seemed infinite. It had 





= . 
preached her sermons subtler and more searching 
than any preacher's voice would ever utter. Her 
worldly aims, her petty cares of this life, always | 


shrank into insignificance when she looked from 
that window. Gazing out, now, it seemed to her 
as if this world were done with; and, standing 
on the shore of some other life, she could meas- 
ure calmly what she had done in this. And she 
asked herself had she done well ? 

There might be greater and better men in the 
world than John Pembroke; but she had lived 
twenty-four years without ever finding one whose 
heart made answer to her heart as she knew that 
his might. She knew there were things she could 
say to him that she could never say to any one 
else. Apparently light fellow that he was, she 
knew his nature was honest, and fearless, and 
reverent—that he looked toward eternity with a 
straightforward, earnest- purposed, unshrinking 
gaze; and she saw what she had lost. From 
the unquiet, glistening sea a voice seemed to 
come, whispering, as he had sung, of a ‘‘ story 
forever told”—her life’s story, of which she had 
made a failure so soon. 

The damp chill of the night was penetrating 
her veins, saturating her garments. She got up, 
shut her window, and, in shutting out white moon 
and tossing sea, seemed to have shut out with 
them part of her pain. 

She got down to a late breakfast the next 
morning. Her train did not go until eleven. 

“So Pembroke is gone?” 

Some one said this as she was descending the 
stairs. Miss Haversham felt her heart stand 
still as she waited for the answer. 

‘*Pembroke? Yes. He said he had business 
to see to which wouldn't let him wait. He was 
off at eight o'clock.” 

She was thankful that she had heard the news, 
and got over the spasm it caused when no inves- 
tigating eyes were taking note of her. When 
she joined the group at the door she was able to 
hear the same tidings over again quite unmoved, 
and answer gayly, as her wont was, to all sallies 
about him. 

She had not been back in town more than three 
weeks before she saw in the columns of a literary 
paper an announcement that the publishers of a 
certain poet, desiring to issue a volume with illus- 
trations, had arranged with Pembroke for the 
designs, and he had gone abroad to confer on the 
subject with the author, and to study the poems 
at his leisure among the scenes where they were 
written, 

She either did not feel any thing, or she would 
not let herself know that she felt it. She read 
the passage as she would have read a similar 
item of news about any other artist; and that 
was all. 

Miss Haversham had a gay season that year: 
it kept her too busy and too tired to think much. 
Fortunately, in the set in which she moved Pem- 
broke, the designer, was little known, and there 
was not much danger of her hearing his name 
mentioned. She had one trunk into which she 
never looked. Into it she had thrust hurriedly, 
the last day of September, all her tokens of Sea- 
view—a carved box, among other things, that 
held the withered sprays of golden-rod, the fan- 
ciful crown, which had been his last gift to her. 

Summer came round again. Lucy Haversham 
had grown strangely restless, and she understood 
how restlessness might easily degenerate into 
crossness. During August and September the 
family were at Newport. They had a cottage 
there, and meant to stay as long as the weather 
was pleasant and there was any thing going 
on. 

Soon Miss Haversham began to see that for 
her there was something very special going on. 
She had met a few times in society, during the 
last winter, one Reginald Gore, a man in whose 
veins ran the bluest of blue blood. A fine, cool 
dignity pervaded his manners. You know with- 
out being told what his features were—the high 
head, the Roman nose, the dark, haughty eyes, 
the thin, passionless, proud lips. He was a man 
whom the world delighted to honor: wealthy, 
and of good descent. His attentions conferred 
honor, like a patent of nobility ; and Miss Hav- 
ersham began unconsciously to set a higher value 
on herself when she found that she was singled 
out as their recipient. 

He did not make love to her at all. For love- 
making, as it is generally understood, he was 
quite too cool and too dignified. But he sought 
no other woman’s side—he drove and rode with 
her; his mother and sisters often called on her, 
and showed themselves ready to make her wel- 
come at the cottage where the Gores had held 
summer holiday for so many vanished years. 
Mrs. Gore and her daughters were not hand- 
some. There had been something very charm- 
ing in the mother’s face long ago, but she was as 
lifeless and proper now as a lay figure hung with 
cachemires, and glittering at proper hours with 
diamonds. Miss Gore and Miss Margaret were 
like their brother—like him in pride and in dig- 
nity, as well as in the haughty Roman features. 

They were not of Lucy Haversham’s kind. 
She felt chilled when she sat with them in their 
very proper and elegant rooms, or drove with 
them, at sober pace, in their faultlessly well- 
appointed family carriage. ‘To say that her un- 
cle and aunt were gratified would be to put it 
very mildly indeed. ‘They had social tact enough 
not to display any undue exhilaration ; but their 
niece, if no one else, understood it perfectly. 

**Has it occurred to you, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Haversham, one day, attempting extreme dig- 
nity, ‘‘that Mr. Gore's attentions are very mark- 
ed, and that you are likely soon to be obliged to 
answer to him the most important question of 
your life ?” 

“The importance of the question depends on 
my reply, aunt,” Lucy answered, perversely. 
‘*A ‘woman’s rejected suitors are not of any 
especial consequence to her.” 

** Rejected!” Mrs. Haversham put up both 
hands, as if to ward off a blow, and a look of 
blank horror crossed her face. ‘‘ Have you 
been jlirtiny with Mr. Gore ?” : 
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‘*Hardly. I think the affair has been rather 
too cool and stately on both sides to be called a 
flirtation, aunt. Mr. Gore is not given to senti- 
ment: and I don’t think I am now.” 

‘*Mr. Gore’s attentions are an honor—and 
you will do well to estimate them at their value, 
Lucy. How many such opportunities do you 
think are likely to offer themselves? You are 
not an heiress, and not a great beauty.” 

A glint like steel came into Lucy Haversham's 
eyes, but she controlled her temper perfectly. 
It seemed as if her uncle and aunt were growing 
tired of her. The tears filled her eyes, +s face 
turned white. 

“*T will not disappoint you if I can help it, 
dear aunt,” she said, in a low, tremulous voice ; 
and then she went out of the room. 

The 29th of September came round, and old 
memories were haunting her like ghosts. Just 
one year ago that day she had walked with John 
Pembroke at Seaview, and he had gathered the 
golden-rod for her hair. He had promised to 
gather it again for her this year, if she were un- 
married still. Then she thought bitterly what 
wastes of waters rolled between them—what oth- 
er tide, bitterer and yet more pathless, swept 
them apart. 

That afternoon, when upon the beach with 
Mr. Gore, he asked her to be his wife. His 
manner never varied from its cool, calm dig- 
nity. His words were admiring and respectful, 
rather than fervent. If they had come yester- 
day she might have said yes; for in this offer 
the very things she had coveted, whose attain- 
ment she had once set before herself as the only 
things needful, were laid at her feet—all of them, 
and. more. But, even while she listened to Mr. 
Gore’s courtly words, her mind had been roam- 
ing with John Pembroke among the asters and 
golden-rod at Seaview; and for her life she 
could not bring herself to make him the promise 
he asked. But neither did she refuse it. 

“Let me give you my answer to-morrow,” 
was all she said. ‘‘It is a momentous question, 
not to be decided hastily.” 

And Mr. Gore, sure of his triumph in the end, 
admired her sense of dignity; and talked tran- 
quilly about Ruskin and Turner as they went 
home through the crimson sunset. 

When Miss Haversham opened the door of 
her room she saw a box upon her table strongly 
tied, and with express labels on it. Her heart 
gave a great bound. She wrenched at the cords 
and tore them off. When the cover was re- 
moved she saw a moss basket, nicely packed, 
filled with sprays of golden-rod; and, lying 
on it, a little note, which she opened and read. 
It contained but a few words. ‘‘I promised 
you golden-rod on the 29th of September, this 
year, if you were still unmarried. I came back 
from over the seas to keep my word, and show 
you that one man has ‘a memory a year 
long.’ ” 

She would have known the handwriting, even 
if she had not been remembering all day the 
promise which seemed so impossible of fulfill- 
ment. Was it possible, also, that the old story 
had not been “‘ forever told”—that for her there 
was still ‘‘ place for repentance ?” 

The next morning she gave Mr. Gore an an- 
swer that surprised him. There was a new and 
sweet humility in her manner, which almost 
charmed him into forgiving her, in spite of his 
anger. 

** Perhaps you will despise me,” she said, aft- 
er telling him that she could not be his wife. 
‘* After having been so much together you may 
have had reason to expect a different answer ; 
and I believe I should have given a different one 
had you asked me before yesterday. But I have 
been searching my own heart, and I have found 
that one old memory had power enough to keep 
me from being to you a loyal, loving wife, and 
you are too noble to be deceived into marrying 
any other.” 

Mr. Gore forbore entreaties or reproaches. 
He was too proud for the one, too truly a gen- 
tleman for the other. He did not refuse, either, 
to take the little hand put out to him so plead- 
ingly. Lucy Haversham had done him good, 
though as yet he might know it not. He would 
have more faith in love, hereafter, more respect 
for all women, because this one had been true 
to herself. 

Lucy went from her interview with him to one 
scarcely less trying with her aunt. In it she told 
the truth, and the whole truth. Mrs. Haversham 
found it as useless to blame as it was to re- 
monstrate. The next day she took her niece 
away. 

It seemed as if some fairy kept John Pembroke 
advised of Miss Haversham’s movements. She 
had not been at home a week before, one even- 
ing, his card was brought up to her room. She 
happened to be dressed as he had seen her last, 
in black. She waited a moment to put the gold- 
en-rod, which carefal tending had kept fresh, in 
her hair. Then she went down, looking again a 
radiant queen, whom the crown of dusky gold 
suited well. When the first greetings were over 
he touched the blossoms in her hair. : 

** Did you wear them to give me courage ?” he 
asked, looking into her eyes. 

“IT wore them,” she said, softly, ‘‘ because I 
loved them—because I have found they are the 
only gold worth a heart-beat—that the things I 
— to think necessary were only pleasant, not 
vital.” 

** And you are ready to do without them, and 

trust to me to keep want and care away from the 
woman I love? Are you mine, mine?” 
_ He was holding her close, and looking straight 
into her face, where the blushes burned. She 
gave him a smile, in which her soul was fused 
like a’pearl. 

** If you want me, yes.” 

“You shall never be sorry 
me life to love you.” v 

And she never has been. 





while God gives 





PALM HOUSE BOTANIC GARDEN, 
WASHINGTON. 


Tuere are few places in Washington city 
more interesting to visitors than the Botanic 
Garden at the foot of Capitol Hill. We give 
on 404 an illustration of Palm House, situ- 
ated in this Garden, and designed as a conserva- 
tory for tropical plants. 

The Botanic Garden lies between Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland avenues, on the north and 
south, and First and Third streets West on the 
east and west, with the main entrance on First 
Street, opposite the middle gate of the Capitol 
grounds, and another entrance directly opposite 
on Third Street, the two entrances being connect- 
ed by a main avenue, which is paved with broad 
flag-stones. On the south side of the main ave- 
nue is the green-house, consisting of a central 
circular building, sixty feet in diameter and fifty- 
five feet in height, east and west of which are two 
smaller octagonal buildings, each connected with 
the central building by a parall the whole 
having a length of three hundred feet. Tlie east- 
ern octagon and parallelogram are built of wood 
and glass, and have been occupied ten years. The 
central building, which is the one shown in our 
cut, and the western octagon and 
have been recently completed; they afe con- 
structed of marble, iron, and glass, at a cost 
of $45,000. 

Here, side by side, may be seen the true and 
bastard cinnamon, whose mixture in the cinna- 
mon of commerce so often defrauds the consum- 
er; and here the delicious vanilla attains a high 
state of perfection. Here are twenty species of 
palms, sixty species of orchids, and a large varie- 
ty of the rarest ferns—a single plant of one spe- 
cies of which sold, at a recent sale in Baltimore, 
for ninety dollars. Here is the curious dove 
plant, which the imaginative and superstitious 
Spaniard has called the Spiritu Sanctu, or Holy 
Ghost plant. And here (imported from the Holy 
Land) is Christ's thorn, the same species from 
which came the thorns that crowned the Martyr 
of Calvary. Here is a cinchona-tree, which has 
already attained the height of eight feet; and it 
is hoped that experiments prompted by this es- 
tablishment may result in making this valuable 
tree flourish in some of our Southern States. 





THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


Tne scene selected for our illustration on page 
405 is from a painting by Mr. WitL1am Sevsiy, 
an English artist. It is a view of the Sea of Gal- 
ilee (connected so closely with the Saviour’s min- 
istry), looking southwest from the highest point 
of ps Castle of Safed, which, like the town, was 
crumbled almost to dust by an earthquake. In 
the extreme distance are the mountains of Ajlun, 
following the course of the Jordan on to the Dead 
Sea. At the farther point of the land, on the 
right-hand shore, is the town of Tiberias. On 
the point nearer the spectator, on the same side, 
is the village of Magdala. Still nearer, under 
the cliffs and consequently out of sight, is the 
place where Capernaum once stood, and part of 
the flat, on the margin of the sea, known by the 
name of Genesareth. Safed, in the fore-ground, 
is one of the holy places of the Jews, many of 
whom repair to it from all parts of the world 
to end their days; and a more forlorn, sickly, 
squalid—not to say dirty—set of melancholy 
ghosts it would be difficult to find. 





METHODIST PUBLISHING AND MIS- 
SION BUILDINGS, NEW YORK. 


On 405 we give a view of the new Meth- 
odist Publishing and Mission Buildings in this 
city, corner of Broadway and Eleventh Street. 
The lot occupied by these buildings has a front 
on Broadway of 76 feet 7 inches; on Eleventh 
Street, of 221 feet 9 inches; the rear, or west 
side, is 103 feet 3 inches. A massive building, 
five stories above the basement, with iron fronts, 
and of superior architectural design, covers the 
entire lot. The ceilings are lofty, so much so 
that the edifice is nearly an entire story higher 
than the surrounding five-story buildings. ‘The 
extensive area of each floor is without interior 
walls, the ceilings being supported by numerous 
iron columns. ‘This will render it convenient to 
erect partitions at pleasure. The basement room 
extends 19 feet under Broadway, and 14 feet 
and 11 inches under Eleventh Street. This con- 
tains an area of 20,114 square feet; the first 
two floors above 15,665 square feet each, and re- 
maining three floors 10,959 square feet each, 
making a total area of 84,421 square feet—a 
space nearly equal to two acres. ‘The basement 
floor covers nearly one half acre. The building 
is entirely new (now nearly completed), con- 
structed in the most substantial manner, the iron- 
work having been put up by Messrs. J. B. and 
W. W. Cornett. Good judges pronounce the 
front one of the finest and the most imposing on 
Broadway. Thecost of the buildings is $900,000. 
The yearly rental value of the first-floor alone is 
estimated at $50,000. The Missionary Society 
bears one-fourth of the expense of the whole 
property. 





HOW AUTHORS ARE PAID. 


In days now happily gone by an author had to 
write a fulsome dedication to his book, hoping to 
get a good present from his patron; but now 
authors write for the public, and the publishers 
take good care to cater to its taste. The sums 
publishers pay authors now for their works are 
wonderful—a striking contrast to those paid in 
former times. Scott, even after the failure of 
Ballantyne & Co., reduced their debts from 
£117,000 to £54,000, which latter sam a 
by his executors out of the moneys arising from 
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his life insurance, copyright property, and other 
literary remains. With respect to living writers, 
we haye only the authority of the newspapers for 
what follows; but even if they magnify in some 
cases the exaggeration is significant. It is stated 
that Lord (then Sir E. B.) Lytton received £100 
for each week's installment of ‘‘ A Strange Story ;” 
and that Mr. Wilkie Collins received £5000 for 
a novel contributed to the Cornhill, Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons are said to have paid Miss 
Evans £2500 for ‘Silas Marner;” £4000 for 
**The Mill on the Floss ;” and £7000 for ‘‘ Ro- 
mola.” The Literary Budget stated that in 1862 
Mr. Coventry Patmore was paid £2000 by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. for his “‘ Victories of Love,” 
contributed to Macmillan’s Magazine—or about 
a guinea a line. Messrs. Strahan & Co., the 
publishers of Good Words, placed £5000 to the 
credit of Dr, Guthrie, for the purpose of his 
going to the Holy Land and there writing a 
Commentary on the Bible, to be published in 
penny numbers. The same publishers paid 
£1000 to Mr. Millais for twelve illustrations to 
“The Parables read in the Light of the Present 
Day,” by Guthrie. Messrs. Lacroix & Co., of 
Brussels, stated that they paid Victor Hugo 
£16,000, or 400,000 frances, for ‘‘Les Miséra- 
bles,” but the author was for twenty years en- 
gaged on the work. According to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, the same publishers have just signed a 
contract with Victor Hugo to purchase, for the 
sum of £12,000, the right of publication for a 
limited term of an historical novel, in four vol- 
umes, entitled “‘ Par Ordre du Roi” (By Order 
of the King), the scene of which is laid in En- 
gland, at the close of the seventeenth century ; 
together with a volume of poems, entitled ‘‘ Fin 
de Satan,” and a volume composed of three 
dramas not intended for representation, and en- 
titled ‘* Théatre en Liberté.” 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Fact.—The Laws of Natural peRecwhy are in- 
violable. You can’t even pick up an ing at an 
auction unless it has been first knocked down ! 





What reason is there to su that frost has an 
intoxicating effect on flat fish ?—Because in frosty 


weather we so often see soles and skates “ screwed 





A wealthy merchant, who had become a bankrupt, 
was met, some time after his misfortune, by a friend, 
who him how he was getting on. “Pretty 
“T am upon my again.” “How! 
“Yes; I have been obliged to part with 
and horses, and must now walk.” 

uation 

A witness being interrogated as to his knowledge 
of the defendant in the case, said he knew him inti- 
mately—“the had supped with him, sailed with him, 
and horsewhipped him.” 


BOSTON MONSTER PEACE FESTIVAL. 
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Details of “‘ Sound” Steamer. 




















The Double-Basses will be Treble Basses, and wil! be 
performed on by Three persons. 
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Portion of the Great Kettle-Drum, and the way it is to 
aten. 





This Gentleman has resolved to throw a Monster Bou- 


quet to Madame Rosa. He is hesitating as te the 
on wd Moment; meanwhile he Staggers under its 
eight. 





cetiiiinicndanies 
A WHEELOCIPEDE. 
It has only one wheel, 

Neither treadle nor saddle; 
It is built in such shape 

That you don't have to straddle, 
The man who propels it 

Takes hold with his hands 
Of two 

‘ound stands; 


liel bars, 
nd on the 

Puts his feet in motion, 

One after the other, 
While the vebicle goes, 

Without any bother. 
This funny machine } 

Has no painting or gilding ; 
It is usefal to carry 

Materia) for building— 
Shingles and shavings, 

Brick, iime, .— an r 
And the lighter the load, 

It can travel the faster. 
It is better than a bycycle, 

For it isn’t so narrow; 
And our wheelocipede 

We will call a wheel-barrow! 
— _ 


Type-setters should be careful to dip their fingers 
into the right boxes. Out West an editor has been 
sued for libel, in having published that a certain Mr. 
Harrison was a well-known house-breaker. The de- 
fense of the editor is that he wrote horse-breaker, 
which the plaintiff is by occupation 

—_—_—-_-_—- —_ -— 
ntleman of Rochester saw an advertisement 
nat cme for dyspepsia might be had by sending a 
postage-stamp to the advertiser He sent his stamp 
and the answer was, “ Dig in your garden, and let 


whisky alone.” 





——— —_ 

If a Jeaden bullet hits a man, what striking meta- 
morphosis takes place ?—The leaden bullet becomes 
felt. 


Ea 





“Jim,” said one youngster to another on the Fourth ; 
« Jim, lend me two cents, will yer? ‘est up so early 
that I spent all my money before breakfast. I didn't 
think the day was going to be so long.” 
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SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
HOMELESS AMIDST A THOUSAND HOMES, 


Wuew Robert Douglas walked away from the 
vicinity of Curzon Street he turned his steps in 
the direction of the Park; he walked quickly, 
as one who is spurred on by a pursuing pain—a 
pain which threatens to shrivel the soul with its 
sharpness, should its victim pause to think, 
When he relaxed his rapid pace it was to cast 
himself down on one of the park seats; and 
then he shielded his sun-burnt face with his hand 
that none might note its utter forlornness. 

‘She looked me in the face and she did not 
know me. She heard me speak and my voice 
was unfamiliar as a stranger’s,” he whispered. 
‘Fool that I was to subject myself to this last 
humiliation !” 

Two young lovers nestled down on a seat near 
him, and were telling each other of their pas- 
sion’s infiniteness, when they were disturbed by 
a harsh laugh resounding near them. They 
drew themselves away with scared, angry eyes, 
and Robert Douglas was left alone to stare at 
the red leaves fluttering slowly through the 
warm September haze, and to wonder whether 
this great City held a more desolate wretch than 
himself 

He was beginning to feel faint from hunger; 
his journey to town and the subsequent night’s 
lodging had exhansted his last few shillings, 
and he had been unable to afford himself a meal 
for the last two days; he turned out his pockets 
and smiled drearily as he found that nothing fell 
from them but a few dried crumbs, which hun- 
gry, impudent sparrows took immediate posses- 
sion of. As it grew dusk the paths became de- 
serted; the babble of children ceased in the 
walks; and nearly all were leaving the Park. 
One kindly loiterer touched Douglas on the arm. 

‘“‘Tt is getting late for sleeping in the air,” he 
suggested. 

‘**T am not sleeping, thank you,” Douglas said, 
courteously ; and the other passed on, thinking, 
‘* What a nice voice that tramp had!” In real- 
ity Douglas felt the drowsiness of exhaustion 
creeping over him; and he did not care to exert 
himself to leave his present position. He was at 
least secure of a seat here, and the City’s multifa- 
rious sparkling houses conveyed to him no sense 
of protection or comfort. ‘‘ Who should know 
me there?” he thought. ‘‘What greater claim 
have I on any one’s remembrance than on hers 


who broke up my life, and yet am I so dead in 
her memory that the sound of my voice does not 
even hint the past to her?” It was strange that 
in all the various shapes her face had taken be- 
fore him in his wanderings he had never pic- 
tured this phase of perfect unconsciousness. He 


had seen it gentle and scornful, quivering with 
passion, and soft with love. He had seen it 
oftenest with all its bright beauty thwarted by 
treachery. He had remembered its dishonor- 
ing smile turned on another, and had cursed its 
guile, while his heart was sore with ruined love. 
lie had forgiven it, and prayed that it might 
clear itself for heaven ere the bright flesh dropped 
to dust, and the poor sinning soul was called to 
hear its unchanging doom. He had once re- 
called it, fair and innocent, as it was when they 
first met as boy and girl. It was the recollec- 
tion of her pure-seeming eyes—it was the sound 
of her childish voice, heard in a dream, that per- 
suaded him to forgive her; but he never con- 
templated that the countenance he knew so well 
would cease to know him. He had not sought 
to meet her face again; it was by the merest 
accident that he had rested by those area rail- 
ings, when she who had given him the sweetest 
delight of his life, and who had caused him in- 


tolerable suffering, passed by him with the care- 
less regard of a stranger. He cursed the neces- 
sity that had brought him to England, and the 


chance that had brought her before him. His 
love was dead; but he was still vulnerable to 
mortification and outraged pride. 

The ghost who escayed from the land of spir- 
its to look once more on a dearly-loved face on 
earth, saw what caused it to veil its shadowy 
eyes, and to welcome that eternal punishment of 
torture which might insure eternal forgetfulness. 
Surely the spirit’s Suffering was incomplete, for 


it only witnessed inconstancy. <A few years later 
and it might have presented itself in the flesh 
without being recognized by the fickle lover! 


‘“‘What am I to do—where am I to go?” 
Douglas asked himself, as he looked blankly into 
the gathering darkness. ‘* There isn’t a tramp 
in London who isn’t better off than I am to-night. 


I don’t even know the sheltered corners in the 
arches.” 

For two days he had tasted nothing but an un- 
savory roll at Folkestone, and his brain reeled 
when he endeavored to walk away from his rest- 


ing-place. He sank back wearily on the seat. 

‘* It’s no good ;. I must stay here till morning.” 
He felt very faint and ill as he laid his head on 
the wooden bench. 

‘*] wonder why He did not let me die, when 
all -happiness died in ne. Why was I saved in 
the wreck ? and for what have I been reserved ?” 
He lifted his large eyes wistfully to a misty gal- 
axy of stars overhead, as if seeking there the an- 
swer to his question. Then he dropped to sleep 
in a shroud of mist, and with a rising wind shiv- 
ering down the moist leaves on his face, and pen- 
etrating the thin worn cloak he had pulled tight- 


ly round him. 

Lady Diana was smiling softly on her pillow 
at the reflection that bishops did not.wear bonds 
any more gracefully than laymen, but were to* 
the full as awkward and uncomfortable when 


confused by the tender trouble of love. 

When Douglas next awoke the dawn was 
creeping up the east. The cold stillness of the 
night still held the town in check: it would be 








four or five hours before its gaudy babbling life 
poured down the long vistas of streets; before 
the shining quays would be thronged, the river 
shudder under the quick sails, or the — 
echo to the restless beat of innumerable teps. 

Cramped and shivering, Douglas longed for 
the sun to grow warmer and the day to come in 
its completeness. There was a terrible pain 
gnawing his stomach, and he knew that unless 
he could quickly obtain the aid he had come to 
England to seek it would be too late for him to 
benefit by it. He had called the day before on 
the one man on whom he felt he had a claim, 
and had been told that ‘‘ Captain Mowbray was 
out; was not expected home until late; would 
he call again to-morrow?” He consented to 
this, and had just left Thurstan Mowbray’s lodg- 
ings (which were in convenient proximity to 
Curzon Street), when chance brought him be- 
fore the object of his search. He knew Mow- 
bray immediately, although it was five years 
since they had met; but Thurstan, with his 
heart drunk with the joy of his renewed hopes, 
had followed Lady Diana with his glance until 
she had disappeared within her doorway, and 
then he rode away with his eyes still full of her, 
never seeing the man who had once saved his 
life at the risk of his own. 

‘*T must find him to-day, and get him to re- 
deem an old promise,” Douglas thought ; then 
he remembered the look that had passed between 
Lady Diana and the young man, and smiled bit- 
terly. 

‘*The leopard can not change his spots, or the 
light woman her nature. I do not blame the 
boy, poor fool !” 

As it grew later the Park became more fre- 
quented, and presently Douglas’s attention was 
attracted by a bevy of rosy-faced children run- 
ning down to the shores of the water. 

‘*They have got food for the birds,” he 
thought, with a gleam in his hungry eyes. ‘I 
wonder if those greedy ducks will swallow up 
every bit.” 

? ducks ceased swimming on their heads 
when they became aware of the patter of crumbs 
on the water, and recovering themselves with a 
jerk, gobbled down every morsel that swam on 
the surface. 

Douglas looked so wistfully at the roll the 
little girl nearest to him held that she divined 
somewhat of the nature of his extremity. 

**Would you like it, poor man?” she said, 
holding out a dimpled hand-with the proffered 
treasure. With difficulty controlling the eager 
haste of his own hands, Douglas took it, crying, 
‘*God bless you, child!” and turned aside to 
conceal the rapacity of his manner of eating it. 
The child sidled away, scared by her own temer- 
ity. ‘The man felt the tears come into his eyes 
from weakness and gratitude. 

‘“‘Now I shall get on,” he said, hopefully. 
The miserable craving of famine was relieved for 
the present, and all he had to do was to wait pa- 
tiently until it was time for him to keep his ap- 

intment. But when that hour came, and he 
had walked slowly and with difficulty to Captain 
Mowbray’s door, he met the discouraging an- 
swer: “‘ Captain Mowbray has not yet returned ; 
will be sure to be here to-night, as he has a din- 
ner-party. Call again in the evening, or leave 
your business.” ‘Then he dragged his weary way 
back to the Park: he was somewhat feeble and 
wandering in his gait, and he dreaded lest his 
incertitude of movement should be mistaken for 
intoxication. ‘*I once drank the best Sillery in 
London in that house,” he thought, glancing at 
one of the West End palaces. ‘* I wonder what 
fifteen years have done with my host—taken him 
off to unpleasant places, I should fear; for his 
sins were many and his gout perpetual.” 

He remained all day on the same bench he 
had occupied during the night. He looked on 
it as a kind of familiar home; he knew every 
uncomfortable notch in the tree it cireled—every 
vagary of the twisted branches overhead. 

When noon came it found him suffering all 
the old sick feeling of emptiness—all the terri- 
ble craving for food which haunted him even in 
his sleep. During all the years of adversity and 
hardship to which his own choice had exposed 
him he had never been reduced to such a strait 
as this. 

‘If I were in the Brazils I could shoot down 
a parrot and bake it over a wood fire. In no 
remote part of this great world should I be so 
helpless, so utterly reduced as in civilized Eu- 
rope.” 

He ground his teeth with impotent distress. 

**] try not to forget what I am,” he moaned, 
as he picked up a chestnut that had rolled out 
of the pocket of some passer-by. ‘‘I try to re- 
member that I am a man and a gentleman, but 
it is very hard to do so when hunger lowers one 
into a beast.” 

It was growing dark when he again took his 
way to Captain Mowbray’s lodgings. He passed 
slowly through the streets, holding on by friend- 
ly palings where he could, for every now and 
then his step failed him. He kept near the side 
of the brilliantly lighted shops, that he might 

feign that it was absorption in their contents 
which caused him to linger near them. What 
mockery to him, and wretches like him, was this 
continual blaze of unattainable luxury! The 
warm scent of bread steaming from the bakers’ 
shops, the tempting joints, the shining fish, the 
rich clothes, the sparkle of jewels—all the means 
of satisfying life’s wants, of surrounding it with 
ame | luxury, separated from the hungry and 
naked by a transphrent veil of glass which, while 
it displayed all that could allure the wealthy, 
kept the needy in a continued hell of baftled 
temptation. Warm clothing that may never 
comfort the street-walker’s shivering limbs; sa- 
vory fumes‘of food that torture the pinched nos- 
trils and hungering lips; the array of rare wines, 
of which one mouthful would suffice to give 
strength to the failing frame; the peeps of lux- 





urious homes; the dinners smoking on the board, 
and surrounded by round, healthful faces; the 
rolling of carriages bearing those whose dainty 
feet need never grow sore with pacing pavements ; 
the laughter, the jest, the sound of glad music 
floating through open windows—what a hide- 
ous panorama it must seem to those who are as 
desolate and famished in the crowded streets as 
ever Hagar was in the lonely glare of intermina- 
ble sands! 

Douglas passed without a glance shops where 
he had once expended costly sums in the pur- 
chase of artistic gems; but he lingered long near 
the baker’s window, until the torture within him 
nearly made a felon of him. ‘‘I can’t keep my 
hands off it if I look at it a moment longer,” he 
said, as he detached himself with a desperate ef- 
fort from the vicinity of a new loaf. Fortunate- 
ly the street he sought was near at hand, but 
when he reached Captain Mowbray’s door he 
could do no more than pull the bell, and the 
servant who answered the appeal found the vis- 
itor lying on his face at the threshold. 


CHAPTER XV. 
GOOD FORM. 


Wuatever faults Thurstan Mowbray pos- 
sessed (and he had many) he was perfectly free 
from little meannesses. He did not know what 
false shame was. He never affected to be other 
than he was, and he had none of that di 
able consciousness of manner which frequently 
afflicts a certain class of young Englishmen. 

They imagine that constraint of manner in- 
dicates gentle breeding; that an affectation of 
haughtiness infers pride of race. They would 
deem their reputation ruined if they were seen 
carrying paper — in a fashionable locality, 
and would shudder at the notion of helping an 
old woman over a crossing. Lassitude is their 
strength, and eye-glasses are their most formi- 
dable weapons. Such as these miss the-true se- 
cret of exclusiveness—the exclusiveness of a 
vigorous intellect, of the shy, beautiful thoughts 
which evolve round a cultured mind close as un- 
blown petals round the rose-bud’s cal 

Captain Mowbray, when he heard of his friend 
fainting at his door, rose from his seat at table, 
where he was entertaining some guests, and 
rushed to help him. The pleasure and the pain 
of the greeting that followed, the restoring of 
the famished man, the process of his toilet, 
and all else that made a hitch in the dinner, 
need not detain us. Here at last is Captain 
Mowbray leading Robert Douglas into the din- 
ing-room and introducing him to his friends. 

** James,” he said, ‘‘ bring some wine for Mr. 
Douglas. Clairveaux—De Smith—Mountjoy— 
Carden, this is Robert Douglas, a great friend 
of mine. Douglas, that is Lord Clairveaux ; 
that handsome fellow there is Mountjoy; the 
fellow to the right is De Smith; and the other 
is Carden.” 

Thurstan’s guests were too well-bred to ex- 
hibit any signs of wonder at the strange addi- 
tion to their party ; nor did they suffer the tem- 
porary interruption to check their conversation, 
but insensibly it took for a while a different 
tone; from familiar badinage they passed to 
subjects of more general interest. One was 
with them who was not of them, and poor De 
Smith, who, feeling that he might legitimately 
enjoy himself in such society as Clairveaux’s and 
Carden’s, had hitherto indulged himself with a 
relaxation of his habitual dignity of manner, was 
frozen again into stiffness by the apparition of 
the stranger, who, too evidently, was not ‘*‘ good 
form.” 

The effort, however, to discourse of politics 
and literature soon flagged. Mountjoy had 
heard the Premier’s last bon-mot, and repeated 
it backward in such fashion that it lost its point. 
Carden sometimes read the political leaders in 
Bell's Life, and had studied women through the 
medium of the casinos and the pages of the 
Saturday Review. De Smith, who with all his 
folly of affectation was clever, knew something 
of Whyte-Melville’s last novel. (The only nov- 
els for gentlemen, by Jove!) Clairveaux had 
seen the Grand Prix run this year, and had de- 
cided but irrelevant opinions to offer concerning 
the foreign policy of Napoleon IIT. But this 
mental store was soon exhausted, and involun- 
tarily conversation glided back into its old famil- 
iar channel. 

** Have you seen Beauville lately ?” De Smith 
asked of Lord Clairveaux. 

‘*No; what’s wrong with him? Is he upa 
tree ?” 

so. aS 

**TIs it Jews?” Lord Clairveaux cracked a 
walnut somewhat viciously, as if he imaged a 
crushed Hebrew between the silver pincers. 

‘* Worse than that.” 

‘*The last settling day at ‘Tattersall’s per- 
haps ?” 

** Worse still. Fancy something more trou- 
blesome than a Jew, more expensive than a 
horse.” 

**You must mean a wife,” Clairveaux broke 
in. ‘‘I hope she’s pretty; if a man is going to 
immolate himself on the altar of conjugality, he 
might just as well be unselfish and consult his 
friends’ taste as well as his own.” 

**I think all women are bores,” Mountjoy 
observed, getting pathetic over his potations. 
‘*They never know how to follow that excellent 
advice which some fellow or other gave to an- 
other fellow—‘ to leave one alone.’” 

In all her Majesty's brigade of butterflies there 
was no prettier man than Gerald Mountjoy. I 
use the word pretty advisedly; he had pretty 
curling hair, silky as an infant's, pretty little 
hands, lovely feet, and a gentle little voice. 
A trainer once described him as having been 
foaled in Bond Street, trained in Rotten Row, 
and run at St. James's, 








He was a suttering Adonis, afflicted by over- 
much attention from the various queens of beau- 
ty, who still haunt the world in little more 

the old original cestus. 

** Mowbray doesn't agree with you,” De Smith 
observed, glancing at the handsome face of his 
host. ‘‘Ask him if he feels bored by The 
Merton.” 

Douglas shot a quick glance from under his 
shaggy brows at the speaker. ‘‘I have been 
away so long from England,” he said, in his 
low rich voice. ‘* Will you enlighten me as to 
who The Merton is?” 

De Smith slightly raised his eyebrows, and 
without looking at Douglas made answer— 

** You should ask Mowbray.” 

**Is she beautiful still?” Douglas persisted. 

‘*She isn’t my style,” Mountjoy said, lazily. 

‘*No; because you're both too beautiful,” 
mocked Clairveaux. ‘‘ You never find two pea- 
cocks admiring each other's plumage.” 

“*T think Lady Di is wonderfully well pre- 
served,” De Smith remarked, kindly. He him- 
self was not a favorite of the lady’s, and he 
took malicious satisfaction in irritating Mow- 
bray, who had the reputation of being more 
successful. 

‘* Lady Diana Merton,” the latter said, hotly, 
‘Sis the loveliest woman I have ever seen—pass 
the wine, Carden.” 

**Is she sans reproche?” Douglas asked of 
Clairveaux, who was sitting next him. 

**You evidently Aave been a very long time 
away from London,” the latter murmured, look- 
ing askance at Mowbray; ‘‘ but tell me some- 
thing of your own country. I am thinking of 
visiting America shortly.” 

**T see that my peculiar costume (for the in- 
congruity of which I ought to have apologized 
before) has misled you,” Douglas said, smiling. 
**T am an Englishman. I did not even get 
these clothes in America: I purchased them of 
a peddler at the Cape.” * 

“The Cape?” Captain Mowbray cried, with 
a flash in his brown eyes. ‘‘I should like to 
- you something that once happened to me 

ere. 

**You had better not,” Douglas said, quietly. 

“*Then let us hear it by all means,” said Clair- 
veaux. 

“‘T was in the 300th Foot before I became a 
Light, you know,” Mowbray explained ; ‘‘ and I 
was at the Cape for a year waging war against 
irrepressible Kaffirs. One day I went out from 
Fort Beaufort to look for quail in company with 
Derwent of ours, one of the nicest boys in the 
service. In our eagerness to fill our bags we 
got further away from the fort than was alto- 
gether safe; but there were none of our black 
friends in sight, and we strayed farther and far- 
ther beyond the frontier in fool hgrdy confidence. 
Toward noon we got so tired, and our eyes ached 
so much with staring after our game through the 
glare of an African noon, that we agreed we 
would sit down and rest on one of the least arid 
patches of grass we could find. We sat there a 
long time, till we fell asleep. Suddenly I felt a 
sharp pain in my foot, and woke up to see that 
it was pierced by one of the native weapons. 
‘Wake up,’ I cried to Derwent, who was lying 
like a log a few paces off; ‘I’m hurt by one of 
their d—d assagais.’ Derwent made no an- 
swer. I shook him, and then—well, my friend 
could not speak to me any more, for one of those 
devilish spears was piercing him through his 
heart. I had hardly time to realize what had 
happened when a faint whir broke the full still- 
ness of the air, and about half a dozen more as- 
sagais fell round me. I turned round at this, 
and pulled out my pistols; but I didn’t think 
they would be of much use, for from the clear 
depths of distance came a swift moving line, 
black against the sky. As the brutes advanced 
nearer I could see their spears quivering in their 
hands, and I gave just one look in the direction 
of the fort to see if there was any chance of a 
reinforcement from that quarter.” 

** What a pity you couldn't hedge!” interposed 
Carden. 

‘*T saw only one man, a sportsman apparent- 
ly, like myself, for he was carrying game-bags ; 
but he had the advantage over me of being 
mounted on one of those clever little bush horses. 
I shouted to him to make for the fort. I be- 
lieved that two of us could make no stand against 
the Kaffirs, who were apparently fifteen in num- 
ber, and I thought the other fellow might obtain 
reinforcements in time to rescue Derwent’s and 
my body. He disregarded my signals, and gal- 
loped up to me immediately, pulling out a couple 
of revolvers as he drew near. ‘Go back!’ I 
said. ‘What's the good of letting them have 
us both? ride to the fort for your life, and send 
some men to bring back what’s left of us.’ 
‘They'd have your lives before I got there,’ he 
said, coolly. ‘Is he of any good?’ (pointing to 
Derwent). Ishook my head. ‘Then,’ he sug- 
gested, ‘let’s divide his arms.’ Quick as the 
word he plucked Derwent’s pistols out of his 
belt. ‘Go back,’ I said, sullenly. ‘You can 
do no good here.’ All his answer was to ask 
for a pencil. ‘Do you want to make a book on 
the event?’ I asked, with a dismal attempt at 
a jest. ‘If so, you had better back the dark 
horse.’ He tore a slip of paper from his pocket- 
book, and fastened it to his pony’s bridle; then 
he turned its head toward home, and gave it a 
cut over the quarter. ‘Go home!’ he cried, and 
off the pony galloped. A flight of assagais 
trembled through the air and fell in showers 
round the retreating pony; fortunately he es- 
caped untouched. Well, well, well—I'll make 
a long story short. My unknown friend stood 
by me. We kept the beggars at bay for some 
time, and to thin them not a little. 
But it wouldn’t do. We were outnumbered. I 
was badly wounded. I saw a confusion of black 
arms striking down upon me.and my companion. 
I fell dead, and when I recovered my senses it 
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was to find myself (very much to my own sur- 
prise) alive at Fort Beaufort, and to learn that 
a troop of our own people had reached us just in 
time to prevent the final blow being given to my 
friend's head.” 

“Tt was grand!” Lord Clairveaux broke in. 
‘¢ Who was the fellow? A gentleman, I'll be 
bound.” 

‘* Yes, he must have been a thorough-bred—it 
was good form—very !” chimed in Carden, drain- 
ing off his wine. 

‘““Who was he?” “Is he alive still?” 
‘* Where is he?” the others cried, infected by 
Lord Clairveaux’s enthusiasm. 

“*T than!- God,” Captain Mowbray said—his 
handsome face bright with the memory of what 
he had just related—‘‘ that he does live, and that 
I see him here now—a bit older, perhaps, but 
still the same man who set himself between me 
and what seemed certain death. Look here!” 

Thurstan caught hold of Douglas's wrist, and, 
before the latter had time to resist his intention, 
pushed up the cotton sleeve, and, pulling forward 
the arm, cried, 

‘* There's the scar of the first wound you got, 
Douglas. I never saw the last inflicted, for I 
was insensible when those black devils closed on 
you. ‘This is the man who saved my life, Clair- 
veaux. I've told you the way he did it.” 

** Will you honor me by shaking hands with 
me?” Lord Clairveaux said, turning his glisten- 
ing eyes on Douglas. ‘‘ It is one of the pluck- 
iest things I ever heard of.” 

**Tt is nothing to be proud of,” Douglas an- 
swered, quietly, as he accepted the proffered 
courtesy. ‘‘I had no particular pleasure in my 
life, and was glad to risk it for the sake of a 
younger man who might have more than mere 
existence at stake.” 

**Say what you like, you won't get me to un- 
derrate what you did,” said Mowbray. ‘‘ Let 
us fill our glasses and drink Robert Douglas's 
health.” 

For a moment Captain Mowbray’s guests for- 
got their reserve (even in little Mountjoy’s breast 
the man got the better of the Guardsman), and 
cheered like noisy, fresh-hearted school-boys. 
No one wished to hold aloof now from the hag- 
gard man who sat there in his rough suit, so in- 
congruous with them in appearance, so grandly 
superior in experience. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


Dovetas was too fatigued to appreciate the 
rest he so much needed that night. All night 
long his slumbers were troubled; and he arose 
early, giving a sigh of relief as he opened his 
window and drew in breaths of fresh morning 
air. It was pleasant to see the gray still morn- 
ing broadening into day, and to hear the active 
signs of life begin to echo down the streets. He 
was too restless to attempt to resume his slum- 
bers; so he dressed, and went down into Cap- 
tain Mowbray’s sitting-room in search of a book 
to while away the hours until breakfast. It was 
the same room Thurstan and his friends had oc- 
cupied after the dinner of the previous night. 
It hardly seemed a chamber likely to furnish in- 
terest or occupation for a studious man. The 
scent of cigars still lingered in the muslin cur- 
tains; the centre-table was stained with fruit 
and covered with empty tumblers ; errant grapes 
had fallen on to the rugs, and there been immo- 
lated under men’s heels; uncorked soda-water 
bottles rolled listlessly on the marble chiffoniers, 
and cigarette ashes had burned white patches in 
the rose colored carpet. On the sofa, lying on 
a crumpled heap of sporting papers, was a bull- 
terrier, who kept one eye fixed on Douglas's 
movements with a wary scrutiny suggestive of 
sheriffs’ officers. Dumb-bells and moogdars, 
single-sticks and bulbous-looking boxing-gloves, 
occupied the corners of the room; photographs 
of favorite burlesque dancers were heaped in the 
card-dish, the confusion of legs somewhat re- 
sembling Doré’s curious illustrations to Dante, 
where the soles of sinners protrude from the in- 
fernal lake. (Queens of song smiled on the walls 
in juxtaposition with monarchs of the turf. Patti 
looked blandly at Melbourne, and Melbourne 
sniffed meditatively at his cat; a mahogany-col- 
ored portrait of Stockwell hung over the mantle- 
piece, and the crook of a hunting-whip clung for 
support to the delicately rounded arm of the Pa- 
rian Venus which stood on the shelf underneath 
the book-shelves. Douglas could find nothing 
bat little green pyramids of Ruff’s Guide to the 
Turf, heaped over the more solid shapes of 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour, Handley Cross, Manual 
of Cavalry Drill, The Mysteries of Paris, and 
an odd volume of The Crescent and the Cross. 

Douglas turned from these to look at a highly- 
finished colored photograph which stood in an 
open case on an adjacent table. It was a por- 
trait of Captain Mowbray, and had been done 
for Lady Diana Merton by that lady’s especial 
desire. The pride which some savage tribes feel 
in collecting their enemies’ scalps Lady Diana 
experienced in the accumulation of the simili- 
tudes of those who had fallen victims to her 
charms. Douglas, all unconscious of the por- 
trait’s destination, looked at it with interest. In 
his fatigue of body and mind on the previous 
evening he had scarcely observed how much his 
host had altered since that hot day of peril at 
the Cape. He saw in this well-executed like- 
ness how handsome Captain Mowbray had be- 
come in the years which had deepened the fur- 
rows on his own brow. Large, deep-colored 
biown eyes, crisp, short swarthy curls, rippling 
cl)sely over a square, somewhat low forehead, a 
nv-e aquiline but delicate in outline, lips some- 
what full, overshadowed by a gold-brown mus- 
tache, a chin and throat round and firm as that 
ofthe Antinous—a figure in which power showed 
itself in graceful rather than in unwieldy outline ; 








ty-four. 

“Tt is a fine thing to be young,” Douglas 
thought, as he looked at the face which had 
youth’s roundness in the chin and brow, youth’s 
bloom in the shining eyes and dewy red lips. 
**The boy has grown older in beauty since I 
saw him fronting those black fellows with such 
determination on his boyish face, while years 
with me have deepened every uncouth trace of 
time and care.—Good-morning, Mowbray. I 
was admiring your portrait: how excellent it 
is !”—-for Captain Mowbray had just entered the 
room, and looked rather consciously at the pho- 
tograph as he returned his friend's greeting. 

‘*Yes; it is done by the particular wish of— 
a friend of mine,” Thurstan said. ‘‘ Will you 
come to breakfast, Douglas? after which we will 
come back here and have a smoke; there are 
no end of things I want to talk to you about.” 

‘In the first place,” Thurstan began, when 
the two returned to the sitting-room, ‘*let us 
make ourselves comfortable.” In pursuance of 
which object he placed himself in an,easy-chair, 
and his legs on the mantle-piece, put a cigar be- 
tween his lips, and called to the terrier “‘ to come 
and be cosseted.” 

Douglas sat by the open window, looking at 
his companion with that thoughtful, intent gaze 
which had for years past been his habitual ex- 
pression. 

“You said last night,” Thurstan pursued, 
when the terrier had curled itself round in a 
ball on his knees, and the cigar was lighted to 
his satisfaction, ‘that you were going to give 
me a chance of being of use to you; and I 
wish you to understand that there is nothing 
in the world I won't do for you if I have the 
power. So now go ahead.” 

‘* What I require is simple enough,” the other 
answered. ‘‘! shall not tax your kindness very 
heavily, although I know I might do so with im- 
punity. Is not your father a country gentle- 
man ?” 


**He was,” Thurstan admitted, ‘‘ until the | 


force of impecuniosity compelled him to go and 
live abroad.” 

** Do you often see him ?” 

“In summer they don’t give you much leave, 
because of the Commander-in-Chief's annual 
breaking out in field-days; and in the winter 
I can’t make up my mind to desert my native 
foxes; but when the season is late and the 
fences blind, I generally contrive to get to Italy 
for a few days.” 

**It is through your father that I must chiefly 
hope to attain my object,” Douglas said. ‘‘J 
wish to live in some place in the country where 
my manner of life will be as simple and retired 
as possible. I expect in a few days to receive 
a little money from an agent abroad: it will not 
be more than enough to clothe me decently and 
to start me in a home of the humblest descrip- 
tion, consequently I must adopt some means of 
supplying my wants in future. I want to take 
in a few pupils.” 

‘*Won't, you let me—” Thurstan began, ea- 
gerly, his face flushing a little. 

** No,” broke in the other, divining the mean- 
ing of the blush and hesitation. ‘‘ My dear boy, 
you must remember that I am a Scotchman; 
and, as my old countrywoman said, ‘If we are 
puir we're verra grand.’ It would be impossi- 
ble for a Mer—for a Douglas, I mean, to live on 
his friends: you must help me my own way, or 
not at all.” 

“ As you will,” Thurstan said, rather vexed ; 
**but C—— will always let me have an ad- 
vance.” 

‘“At sixty per cent., you mean? I didn’t 
save you from Kaffirs to get you clawed by 
harpies. What I wish is, that you should get 
your father to exert what influence he may yet 
retain near Auriel to procure me a few pupils 
—public-school boys, whom I might prepare for 
the university.” 

Thurstan stared wonderingly at the speaker. 
**You acoach!” he muttered; ‘* you don’t look 
like it. And you won't let me help you in any 
other way ?” 

**T'm sorry if my appearance is against me,” 
Douglas said, smiling with that sweet, rare smile 
of his which lit up his face with an evanescent 
charm which was almost beauty: ‘‘ you can help 
me in no other way.” 

** Would you not like to live in some more 
civilized place than Auriel?” suggested Captain 
Mowbray. ‘‘ Would you not prefer some ap- 
pointment in town ?” 

**No,” Douglas answered, emphatically ; ‘‘I 
should not. I have tried both modes of life. 
I have lived surrounded by the culture of civili- 
zation, and I have bivouacked where the gibber- 
ish of wild animals was the only sound that broke 
the silence of the primeval solitudes; but I have 
never found a tiger-cat so cruel as a woman, nor 
any colony of malicious apes so spiteful as men. 
Since I have been in England I have felt more 
desolate than I have done for years. When I 
was abroad I used to dream of faces that looked 
brightly at me; of voices that welcomed me back 
home. I never realized how completely I was 
dissevered from all the old social ties until I re- 
turned to a world where I am as one dead. If 
I lived in London I should die of its solitude. 
Never ask me to come back to London. Peace 
is what I seek; and I shall find it best in some 

house, where I can devote the rest 
of my life to literary pursuits. I shall hope to 
increase my income by my writings. I should 
have lived abroad a few years longer to finish 
my work on Brazilian forests, but I found my 
money and health failing me, so I brought my 
notes home with me; and these, and similar 
memoranda on other subjects, will assist me 
in completing my manuscripts. Depend npon 
it, Mowbray, this is the only sort of life I shall 
find tolerable to me.” 
“If you must you must,” Captain Mowbray 
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said; ‘but I should think you would find it 
awfully slow. I will write to my father to-day, 
and at the same time to the clergyman of the 
parish: he was an old school-fellow of my fa- 
ther’s, and has boys of his own.” 

‘* Understand that I do not require society,” 
interrupted Douglas. ‘‘ Indeed, 1 shall only see 
my pupils in study hours. But you must stand 
sponsor for my character, and for my proficiency 
in classics, et cetera.” 

**T will do that with pleasure,” Thurstan an- 
swered, readily; ‘‘but I wouldn't advise you to 
produce me as a show pupil. Do you remember 
how, at the Cape, I used to write spooney notes 
to the brigadier’s daughter, and came to you to 
know if | was to spell eternal with one ‘1?’ I 
have forgotten little Rosie, but I haven't forgot- 
ten how to spell eternal. ‘That reminds me, 
Douglas, I want to ask your advice.” 

“* About spelling ?” 

‘Oh no; I always carry a pocket-dictionary 
about with me now; but it is about a letter. 
Just look here.” 

Captain Mowbray drew a small, delicately- 
tinted photograph from his breast pocket as he 
spoke and handed it to his friend. 

**Well!” he said, impatiently, after a few 
moments’ silence, ‘‘ what do you think of it?” 
He looked at Douglas’s face, anxious to read 
there the sympathetic admiration he sought ; 
but the latter was covering his eyes with one 
hand to shield himself from the glare of the sun. 

‘* She is very pretty.” ; 

‘*She is more than pretty,” Thurstan an- 
swered, with enthusiasm. ‘She is the love- 
liest creature I ever saw.” 

** Who is she ?” 

‘*She is the lady those fellows were speaking 
of last night, Lady Diana Merton. She is a 
widow, you know. ” 

** No, I did not know,” Douglas said, quietly. 
**Who was her husband ?” 

‘*Oh! he was drowned years ago, and a good 
thing too. I do not think she was very happy 
with him.” 

**Was it his fault?” Douglas asked, with a 
touch of bitterness in his voice. 

‘*She says so. He was a hard-headed Scotch- 
man, grave and saturnine, older than herself, 
and unwilling to make allowances for the freaks 
of a pretty, spoiled child. Besides, he was very 
learned, and she says she hates book-worms.” 

**So she has come to you for contrast,” 
Douglas suggested, a little maliciously. 

‘*J think, you know,” Thurstan hesitated, 
now puffing vigorously at his cigar, ‘* that—aw 
—she really likes me, you know, better than 
she ever did any other fellow.” 

‘*'Then I am to congratulate you ?” 

An indescribable expression passed over Doug- 
las's face as he spoke, which ‘Thurstan, occu- 
pied by his cigar and his embarrassment, did 
not notice. 

‘* Well—no, not exactly,” the latter said, rue- 
fully. ‘* The fact is, whenever I piess for some 
decided answer—when I tell her that I wish to 
make my life hers, and that—” 

‘* Excuse the interruption: but what are your 
prospects ?” 

‘They lie in a nutshell,” Thurstan admitted. 
‘The Queen's pay and an allowance of three 
hundred pounds per annum. I can’t offer her 
my commission—that’s mortgaged.” 

** And how much do you suppose you owe ?” 

** Somewhere about fifteen thousand pounds.” 

‘*Is Lady Diana aware of your circumstances?” 
Douglas asked, fixing his keen eyes on the youn- 
ger man’s face. 

**Yes; but that makes no difference. 
not mercenary.” 

‘*Have you ever given her any presents?” 
Douglas said, carelessly. 

“Only a bracelet or two set with brilliants, 
and a locket containing my hair. The Jocket 
was the most valuable, and it only cost a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, She said she would nev- 
er part with it.” 

**] dave be sworn she won't,” Robert Douglas 
remarked, with a grim smile. ‘‘ And are you 
quite sure that the lady is sincere with you ?” 

‘* No man but yourself should put such a ques- 
tion,” Thurstan said, with a hot gleam of anger 
in his brown eyes. 

“*T beg your pardon,” Douglas answered, 
meekly. ‘‘1 am certain that there is no wo- 
man like her.” 

‘““She has one fault,” Thurstan admitted, 
mollified by his friend’s apology. ‘‘She won't 
let me speak out. When I'm with her she near- 
ly drives me mad. I want to tell her what I feel. 
‘Lhe words keep bubbling up from my heart to 
my lips, and then, just as I summon up courage 
to hear the sound of my own voice, she gives me 
her pretty hand to hold, or sends me wild by 
bringing her pink lips and sweet eyes close to 
my face, saying, with an innocent air of medita- 
tion, ‘Of what are you thinking?” And then— 
Halloa! Douglas, what are you about ?” 

For Mr. Douglas had accidentally upset the 
small table on which he leaned, and with it a 
large bottle of ink, which sent quicksilver-like 
pools of swart fluid floating under the bull-ter- 
rier’s feet, causing him to lift up his milk-white 
toes with a look of intense disgust. 

‘“*T beg your pardon. I suppose I moved too 
suddenly, What sort of advice is it you require 
of me ?’ 

‘**The best you can give.” 

“My advice is, then, that you should insist 
on having some definite answer.” 

**T am sure not to be able to get it out when 
it comes to the point. I had better write it,” 
Captain Mowbray said, thoughtfully. ‘She is 
going down to her Brighton house to-morrow. 
I will write first, and then follow my letter 
down; but I shall say nothing of this to-day. 
I am now going to call on her. My horse is 
at the door. Will you excuse me a little while, 
Douglas?” 


She is 





** Certainly.’ 

**Then good-by until dinner-time.” 

** Good-by.” 

Captain Mowbray turned round when he got 
to the door. 

** You don't know how beautiful she is, Dong- 
las,” he said, enthusiastically, ‘‘ nor how good.” 

**No, I do not,’ Douglas replied, dryly, and 
the door closed on the departing lover. 


THE REVOLUTION IN HAVANA. 

Tue Cuban revolution reached an important 
crisis when Captain-General Dutce was com- 
pelled by the Spanish Volunteers to relinquish his 
command, The Volunteers had been for a long 
time dissatisfied with the Administration. Un- 
der the pressure of this influence Duicr tender- 
ed his resignation through a telegram to Madrid, 
stating, at the same time, that his action was 
compelled by force. ‘The Spanish Provisional 
Government at once appointed CABALLERO DE 
Ropas; and it was supposed that Duce would 
remain until the arrival of his successor. But 
he did not remain. Just after his resignation 
he ordered Don GonzaLo CastTanon, editor of 
La Voz de Cuba, to leave the island. This dis- 
pleased the Volunteers, who immediately took 
measures to secure the revocation of the order. 
Their demands were granted. Just at this time 
General Pevaxz arrived from the field of opera- 
tions in the interior. This officer was accused 
of making money out of the troubles of his coun- 
try, and he took refuge on board the iron-clad 
Victoria. 

The Volunteers were determined to have the 
head of Petarz. They gathered in the plaza, 
and Duce was obliged to send for the cavalry, 
the guardia civil, and a guard of marines for his 
personal safety. But the Volunteers held their 
ground, forced the resignation of Duvcr, re- 
moved the governors of Cardenas and Colon, 
and at the present time, through their Commit- 
tee, rule the Spanish portion of the island. Don 
F. G. Espryar took the place of Duice upon the 
resignation of the latter. PxLAnz, however, es- 
caped. ur illustration on page 404 represents 
the mob of Volunteers gathered in front of the 
Captain-General’s palace on the evening of June 
1, They demanded that Ducce should deliver 
Pevaez or resign his command. The first con- 
dition he would not submit to, and he protested 
against the second, but in vain. He was forced 
to abandon the island. What the result of this 
émeute in Havana may be, as affecting the sup- 
pression of the Cuban insurrection, it is impossi- 
ble now to say. 

CLASS RINGS. 

Tuis year the graduating classes both of the 
Annapolis Naval Academy and of the Military 
Academy at West Point have procured class- 
rings. ‘The ring desi for the West Point 
class of 1869 was by Tirraxy & Co., of 
this city; that for the Annapolis class was made 
by Batt & Braok, also of this city. The ac- 








MILITARY RING 


NAVAL RING. 


companying cut shows the design ofeach. These 
rings cost each about $40, and are intended to 
answer as a sort of distinciive class badge. 





PEACE JUBILEE, BOSTON. 


We give this week a double-page view repre- 
senting the interior of the grand Coliseum, used 
for the Peace Jubilee in Boston. This building 
will hold 50,000 people, which is nearly twice 
the capacity of the largest amphitheatres in an- 
cient Rome and Athens. 

Our illustration is from a splendid photograph 
by Jonn A. Wuiprce, of Boston. ‘This artist, 
who has for twenty years had a national repuia 
tion for the excellence of his photographic por 
traits, has here shown, in a view scarcely ever 
equaled and never surpassed, the possibilities of 
his art for the perfect representation of the vast 
interiors of public buildings. Among the many 
attractions of Boston for the thousands of visit- 
ors during this jubilee week, there are few which 
will prove of greater interest than Mr. Wutrr.y’s 
immense and commodious establishment at 297 
Washington Street. Mr. Wxirp.e was the first 
to snecessfully introduce photography into this 
country, and the surprising progress of this art 
is in no small measure owing to his patient study 
and labor. 

This Peace Jubilee in Boston is an important 
national event. It is not only the grandest mu- 
sical exhibition ever given in the world’s history ; 
it is the commemoration of the return of peace 
to the entire country after years of intestine con- 
flict and civil commotion. It is an occasion 
which does honor to all who have engaged in 
planning and carrying out the enterprise—to Mr. 
GILMoRrE, its originator; to the musical associa- 
tions who have voluntarily offered their valuable 
assistance to secure its success; to the commit- 
tees in charge, who have made the fullest possi- 
ble arrangements for the comfort and entertain 
ment of visitors; and to the municipal authori- 
ties of Boston, who have done so much to insure 
facility of communication by the city railway 
lines, and to provide the Coliseum with water by 





| the extension of their water-pipes. 
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UATTERS OF NEW YORK—SCENE NEAR CENTRAL PARK.—{Sxercuep sy D. E. Wranp.] 
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NOT “LOVE,” BUT JUSTICE. 


From LONDON PUNCH, Max 29, 1869 HARPER'S WEEKLY, Juxx 26, 1869. 
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SIR JONATHAN FALSTAFF. | SIR JOHN BULL FALSTAFF. 


Prince or Wares. ““SIRRAH, DO I OWE YOU A THOUSAND POUND?” Prince Jonatuan. “HERE COMES. LEAN JACK; HERE COMES BAREBONES! HOW Now, MY SWEET 
Sir Jonatuan. ‘‘A THOUSAND POUND, AL’?—FOUR HUNDRED MILLION! THY LOVE IS WORTH FOUR CREATURE OF BOMBAST? HOW LONG IS’T AGO, JACK, SINCE THOU SAW’ST THINE OWN KNEE?’— 
HUNDRED MILLION: THOU OWEST ME THY LOVE.”—Suaxsrears (slightly altered). SHAKSPEARE (not altered). 
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LEGEND IN ALSACE. 


Kxow’st thou, Gretchen, how it happens 
That the dear ones die? 

God walks daily in his garden 
While the sun shines high: 

In that garden there are roses 
Beautitul and bright, 

And he gazes round delighted 
With the lovely sight: 

If he marks one gayly blooming, 
Than the rest more fair, 

He will pause and look upon it, 
Full of tender care: 

And the beauteons rose he gathers 
In his bosom lies— 

But on earth are tears and sorrow, 
For a dear one dies! 


HOW NATIVE AUSTRALIANS 
SECURE WIVES. 

In that very entertaining book, ‘“‘The Wed- 
ling-day in all Ages and Countries,” just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, which is 
replete with curious information, is found the 


following account of the marriage customs of 

the Australasians, which must be novel to most 
ur readers : 

In New Zealond, the Feejee, and other islands 

> the Pacific, ive custom of capture of women 


ves has prevailed from the earliest times 
of the known history of those places. The na- 
tive Australians also practiced the system of 
capturing their brides, and their primitive songs 
muke frequent allusion to the custom. Turn- 
bull, writing in 1805, says that, among the Aus- 
tralians, when a man saw a woman he liked he 
told her to follow him, and if she refused he 
forced her to accompany him by blows, ending 
t 
- 








v knocking her down and carrying her off. 

ir George Grey, writing in 1841 of the North- 
western Australians, says: ‘* Even supposing a 
woman to give no encouragement to her admir- 
ers, many plots are always laid to carry her off, 
and in the encounters which result from these 
she is almost certain to receive some violent in- 
jury, for each of the combatants orders her to 
fullow him, and in the event of her refusing 
throws a spear at her, The early life of a young 


woman at all celebrated for beanty is generally 
one continued series of captivity to different mas- 
ters, of ghastly wounds, of wanderings in strange 
families, of rapid flights, of bad treatment from 


her females, among whom she is brought a 
stranger by her captor; and rarely do you see 
a form of unusual grace and elegance but it 
marked and scarred by the furrows of old 


Oo 


wounds; and many a female thus wanders sev- 
eral hundred miles from the home of her in- 
faney, being carried off successively to distant 
and more distant points.” 


A writer in 1864 says of the Australian blacks : 
** Courtship, as the precursor of marriage, is un- 
known among them. When a young warrior is 
desirous of procuring a wife he generally obtains 
one by giving in exchange for her a sister or 
some other female relative of his own; but if 
there should happen to be no eligible damsel 
disengaged in the tribe to which he belongs, 
then he hovers around the encampment of some 
other blacks until he gets an opportunity of 
seizing one of their cubras, whom perhaps he 
has seen and admired when attending one of 
the grand corroborries. His mode of paying 
his addresses is simple and efficacious. With a 
blow of bis nulla-nulla (war-club) he stuns the 
object of his ‘ affections,’ and drags her insensi- 
ble body away to some retired spot, whence, as 
soon as she recovers her senses, he brings her 
home to his own gunyah in triumph, Some- 
times two join in an expedition for the same 
purpose, and then for several days they watch 
the movements of their intended victims, using 
the utmost skill in concealing their presence. 


When they have obtained the knowledge they 
require they wait for a dark, windy night; then, 
quite naked, and carrying only their long ‘ jag- 
spears,’ they crawl stealthily through the bush 


until they reach the immediate vicinity of the 
n front of which the girls they are 
are sleeping. . Slowly and silently 
thev creep close enough to distinguish the figure 
then one of the intrud- 


camp-fires, 


Im search ot 


of one of these cubras ; 


ers stretches out bis spear, and inserts its barbed 
point among her thick, flowing locks; turning 
the spear slowly round, some of her hair speed- 
ily becomes entangled with it; then, with a sud- 
den jerk, she is aroused from her slumber, and 


as her eyes open she feels the sharp point of an- 

r weapon pressed against her throat. She 
neither faints nor screams; she knows well that 
the slightest atiempt at escape or alarm will 
cause her instant death; so, like a sensible wo- 
mansshe makes a virtue of necessity, and rising 
silently she follows her captors. They lead her 
away to a considerable distance, tie her to a 
tree, and return to ensnare their other victim 
in like manner. ‘Then, when they have accom- 
plished their design, they hurry off to their own 
camp, where they are received with universal 
applause, and highly honored for their gallant 
exploit. Occasionally an alarm is given, but 
even then the wife-stealers easily escape amidst 
the confusion, to renew their attempt at some 
future period. When a distinguished warrior 
carries off a bride from a strange tribe he will 
frequently volunteer to undergo ‘the trial of 
the spe irs,’ in order to prevent the necessity of 
his people going to war in his defense; then 
both the tribes meet, and ten of their smartest 
and strongest young men are picked out by the 
aggrieved party. ‘These are each provided with 
three reed-spears and a wommera, or throwing- 
and the offender, armed only with his 
eiliman (a bark shield eighteen inches long by 
« wide), is led ont in front, and placed at the 
of forty yards. ‘Then, at a given sig- 
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nal, the thirty spears are launched at him in 
rapid succession; these he receives and parries 
with his shield, and so skillful are the blacks in 
the use of their own weapons that very seldom 
is any wound inflicted. Having successfully 
passed through this ordeal the warrior is con- 
sidered to have fairly earned his cubra, and to 
have atoned for his offense in carrying her off; 
so the ceremony generally concludes by the two 
tribes feasting together in perfect harmony.” 
The native Australian women are all usually 
betrothed immediately after birth to men of a 
different tribe to their own; so that all women 
are wives: and the stealing of them leads to 
continual warfare between the clans. No wo- 
man can be betrothed to a man of her own stock. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Onz half of the entire population of New York city 
are said to dwell in tene and the most 
wretched under-ground cellars are homes for many 
thousands—if such desolate holes can be miscalled 
homes. Enormous rents are extorted from the poor 
for unventilated, inconvenient, dark, damp rooms. 
Any method of buildings, which will 
tend to ameliorate the condition of the poorer classes 
in this respect will be a blessing to them ; and we are 
glad to learn that some experiments are being tried 
with this end in view. A model tenement-house has 
been built by Mr. Thomas R. Agnew, of this city, 
which promises to be a complete success, both in a 
benevolent and in a financial aspect. The building is 
on West Thirty-seventh Street, well lighted and ven- 
tilated, and contains forty distinct tenements, each 
commodious enough for a small family to live in com- 
fortably. Water and gas are carried through the 
building; and a janitress has charge of the door, 
keeping the halls in order, and attending to the gen- 
eral wants of the tenants. This system is not unlike 
that so common in Paris, is certainly a vast improve- 
ment upon the ordinary way of managing tenement- 
houses, and is found to be a good investment for the 
landlord. 

West Point was last week crowded with fashiona- 
bles who went thither to—show themselves, and to 
see the cadets and the President. Thursday was the 
day the President was expected, but a most uncom- 
fortable day it proved—cold and rainy. Moreover, 
the visitors at the Point not only were damp and 
chilly, but disappointed also; for in consequence of 
an accident to the train on which President Grant 
traveled from Washington he did not arrive at West 
Point until evening. Every body had become impa- 
tient, and not a few complaints were uttered; but 
when news of the accident was circulated, and the 
narrow escape of the President and family, com- 
plaining changed to thoughtfulness. Friday was a 
glorious day. With the cadets there was the cav- 
alry drill, to say nothing of the examinations, and a 
gorgeous display of fire-works in the evening; with 
the President continual hand-shaking, the inevitable 
cigar, few words, but plenty of office-seekers hanging 
around. 

Now that the “heated term” may be at any time 
expected the luxury of public baths will be appreci- 
ated by many. The tax levy for this city, as passed 
by the last Legislature, appropriated $50,000 for the 
purpose of erecting and maintaining public baths for 
the use of the people at large. Application has been 
made to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, who 
have control of the wharves and piers of the city, for 
two piers, one upon the East and the other upon the 
North River, to be set apart for the purposes of these 
baths. The design is to commence erecting the baths 
immediately, so that they may be in readiness for use 
at an early day. 


A statue of Humboldt, modeled by Professor Blae- 
ser, of Berlin, is to be erected in Central Park next 
September. The Park has already some fine speci- 
mens of art, and every year additions are being made. 
Indeed the citizens of New York may well be proud 
of this beautiful pleasure-ground, so tastefully laid 
out, and containing so many artistic structures. Very 
convenient arrangements have recently been made for 
visitors to see the Park without the expense of hiring 
a private carriage. A new kind of carriage, accom- 
modating twelve persons, is now running, in which 
one can make the round trip of the Park for the mod- 
erate sum of twenty-five cents. 

In the Freshman class of the Cornell University 
there are this year two students from England, one 
from Russia, and one from Brazil. This institution 
promises to take a high rank in the country. During 
the present term George William Curtis has been lec- 
turing on “Recent English Literature,” and James 
Russell Lowell on “ Early English Literature.” 


Professor Bunsen, of Heidelberg, recently met with 
a serious accident. He was engaged in the prepara- 
tion of pure rhodium, when, in conseqnence of the 
carelessness of an attendant, a fearful explosion oc- 
curred, by which his eyes and hands were severely 
burned. As soon as he had recovered from the un- 
consciousness following the accident, his first words 
were: “ Let some one scrape up the rhodium from the 
floor and save it." Some years ago Professor Bunsen 
lost the use of one eye by a similar explosion ; it was 
feared that the remaining eye had been destroyed by 
this last accident; but the physician expressed the 
hope that the injury was not incurable. Upon hear- 
ing this this hero of science exclaimed, “Thank God ! 
I can now ascertain what was the condition of the 
metal when it blew np.” But the injury is very se- 
rious, and it will be a long time before he will be able 
to resume his scientific labors. 


Saratoga, Niagara, the Adirondacks, the White 
Mountains, and all hitherto famous summer resorts 
are quite thrown into the shade by the very idea of a 
summer excursion tothe Arctic regions! Mr. William 
Bradford, an artist whose paintings of Polar scenery 
have been greatly admired, is about to undertake a 
second trip up among the icebergs. He has chartered 
a steamship at St. Johns, Newfoundland, engaged two 
skillful photographers, and is ready to take a limited 
number of passengers with him. How every body will 
wish they had gone when the “ heated term” comes 
on! 

The Courrier de San Francisco uses a French inven- 
tion, known as the Lenoir engine, as a motive power 
in running the press upon which that paper is printed. 
The machine resembles the ordinary steam-engine, 
but is more bulky, having two cylinders—one for the 
introduction of gas or air, and the other for its escape. 


The propelling agency consists of ninety parts of air | 








is introduced into each end of the cylinder, where it is 
alternately ignited by an electric spark from a Bunson 
battery, and by the expansion of the air caused there- 
by acts on the piston in the same manner as steam. 
It has been used with favor in Paris for five years. 


A Roman astronomer has lately shown that the 
twinkling of the stars is to be referred to momentary 
deviations from their straight path of certain of the 
colored rays which unite to form a beam of starlight. 
Our atmosphere first disperses or separates the colors, 
and then for an instant turns the course of some of 
them, leaving the others to come to the eye. He also 
announces that the rotation of the earth has an influ- 
ence on the twinkling of the stars. 


It is currently reported that Mr. George Peabody 
will hereafter remain in this country. 


An investigating exchange has attempted the difii- 
cult and uncertain task of ascertaining the ages of 
persons connected with the press. It finally guesses 
the puzzle, as follows: “‘ As near as we can get at the 
ages here and hereabout, they are thus: Bennet, 70; 
Bryant, 75; Greeley, 60; Raymond, 48; Mrs. Stanton, 
29; Miss Anthony, 29; Mrs. Shepard, 29; Eleanor 
Kirk, 29; Jennie June, 29; Miss Dickinson, 29." 

From Paris, the source of so many horrible stories, 
true and false, comes an account of the attempt of a 
mother to poison her little boy, who had been sent to 
the hospital to recover from a system of alternate 
beating and starving. She went to the ho , un- 
der pretense of visiting her child, carrying him a par- 
cel of cakes. Visitors not being allowed to bring eat- 
ables, unless authorized by a physician, the cakes 
were forfeited. They were found to contain the sul- 
phurous ends of Incifer-matches, mixed with sugar— 
enough in one cake to poison two adults. 


A gentleman having a somewhat confused memory 
recently received the following reminder: “I lent you 
one year ago to-p four dollars and eighty-seven 
cents. If you have not had it long enough, please 
keep one year longer.” He concisely replied: ‘‘ Had 
forgotten it, and hoped you had. Let her run another 
year.” 

Egyptian mummies are fabricated on a large scale 
in Paris. One man alone bas manufactured no less 
than 800 of these interesting relics of the Ptolemian 
era for provincial museums alone. 


There are five varieties of street pavement which 
are chiefly used in New York city. The “cobble- 
stone,” “Russ,” and “Belgian,” are pretty well 
known, having been in use a longtime. The noise- 
less “‘ Nicholson” pavement has been laid in some of 
the side streets of the city, to the great comfort of resi- 
dents of those streets. The “Geded” pavement is a 
new kind recently introduced, and bears the name of 
a German who patented it. It is made of deep, nar- 
row, granite blocks, from three and a half to five 
inches thick, nine to ten inches long, and twelve 
inches deep. These blocks are laid lengthwise across 
the street, in a bed of gravel and coarse sand. After 
they are driven in solidly, sand is spread over the 
whole surface, which sinks into every crack. 


A Berlin society has been trying to ascertain what 
means may be used to produce upon bronze works 
that envied green deposit—that beautiful and protect- 
ive patina—the verd antique, which is the delight of 
connoisseurs. From various investigations it was 
believed that off was the cause in some way. Sev- 
eral busts were treated to test the point. One was 
oiled monthly, another twice a year, while others were 
left alone or merely washed with water. After many 
months the oft-greased specimen was found to be 
beautifully patinated ; that which was oiled twice a 
year was verdurized less effectually, and the unlubri- 
cated figures not at all. How the fat acted was not 
clearly traceable; and any excess of it was fatal. A 
mere rubbing with some lightly greased material is 
sufficient. 


The soil of the city of Constantinople is extremely | 
barren of springs, and almost the whole supply of | 


water is brought through aqueduets from the mount- 
ains near the shores of the Black Sea. Ice is almost 
unknown; some snow is brought from the mount- 
ains, but it is very expensive. Residents soon be- 
come accustomed to the almost tepid water, and do 
not care for iced water. A gentleman, who lived in 
Constantinople for many years, said that the item of 
water alone, for a family of a dozen persons, cost $300 
ayear. Articles for table use are expensive, but ex- 
cellent. Butter is seldom seen, but the nicest possi- 
ble honey is a sort of substitute, and the vegetables 
are delicious. 


There is a comical press law in France. A caricature 
of any person must not be published unless that per- 
son gives his consent. ‘ Please, Sir, may I sketch 
you with a big nose, or queer legs, or in a very absurd 
position ?” must be asked by the artist, and permis- 
sion gained, or woe be to him if he put pencil to paper ! 

An unfortunate individual, who, however, has met 
with a very common experience, writes concerning 
the horse-railroad car that while it was built for twen- 
ty it is taken possession of by sixty. There are twen- 
ty in the seats, twenty on the platforms, and twenty 
suspended in the passage-way by straps from the roof. 
The fortunate occupier of a seat can not move his 
arms, for they are pinioned to his side, nor his feet, 
for a big market-basket is before him. His eyes also 
“are fixed in close proximity to garments that have 
not been subjected to the wash-tub, and as to his ol- 

organs, he is reminded of Sir John Falstaff's 
experiences in the buck-basket.” 


The white ant (Termites) is so destructive to all 
wood-work that at the inception of railways in Hin- 
dostan the ravages of this insect were greatly dreaded, 
and serious apprehensions existed as to the possibil- 
ity of preserving the sleepers from their attacks. Prac- 
tically, it has been found that the existence of these 
busy little millions is not a very serious evil. The 
ants are accustomed to work in covered earthen galler- 
jes, and as these are dislodged from the sleepers by 
the vibration of every passing train, they have contin- 
ually to begin their attack over again. 


A writer in the Pitteburg Commercial discourses at 
length upon Smoke—that dismal drawback to work, 
pleasure, comfort, convenience, and cleanliness in thet 
busy city. He argues that one of the first steps to- 
ward the prevention of smoke would be secured by 
employing firemen who understand their business, 
and make it a study to use coal skillfully. Also the 
smoke nuisance may be suppressed by smoke con- 
sumers. In France and England, where, owing to the 
passage of laws for the prevention of smoke, the 
smoke producers have been compelled to expend large 
sums of money in introducing various plans for its 
prevention, their efforts have been moderately suc- 


aud teu of ordinary illuminating gas; this compound | cessful. 


ALKALOIDS THAT BLEACH THE 
TEETH 


Destroy them. The balsamic Sozopoyt con- 
tains neither acrid acid nor corrosive alkali. 
It is a pure and mild vegetable preparation, and 
contains a saponaceous principle, derived from 
the famous South American Soap-Tree, which 
renders it the finest cleansing preparation ever 
used for dental purposes.—[ Com. ] 





To remove Morn Patoues, Freoxes, and Tax from 
the face, use Perry's Morn anv Freckie Lotion. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—({Com. } 





Dyspersta Tasiets cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. 8. G. Wextra, 571 Broadway. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HBIGcgH COMPLIMENT. 
Nationay Prace Jvstrer Assoctarion, } 
May 31, 1869. ‘ 


Dear Sirs,—I take great pleasure in advising you cf- 
ficially that at a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of Association, held on Saturday evening, it was, 
on motion of Mr. BE. D. Jordan, unanimously voted, 

That, if any pianos are to be used in the perform- 
ances at the Co ™m, et shall be the grand orches- 
tral pianos of Messrs. Hallet, Davis, & Co. 

I remain, gentlemen, 
fally your ob’t servant, 
HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary. 
Messrs. Hatter, Davis, & Co., Boston. 
bi 

A Jubilee Number! 

See Pictorial PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
Juty! Now Ready. Besides portraits of distinguish- 
ed characters—self-made men, scholars, philosophers, 
artists, &c.—it has both civilized and savage, states- 
men and cannibals. A Fourrn or Jcry Onation; 
Hail, Columbia ; Star-Spangled Banner; My Country, 
‘tis of Thee; and The Red, White, and Blue, with 
—- all set to music. Only 30 cents, or $3 a year— 

e 


with either of Ha "s, $5. New Volume. Address 
8. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 








PAIN PAINT. 

Six pints of Annihilator, for Catarrh or colds in the 
head, or one pint of Pain Paint (double strength), sent, 
free of express charges, on receipt of $5; or one gallon 
of Pain Paint (double strength) for $20. Small bottles 


sold at all Drug Stores. R. L. WOLCOTT, Inventor 
and Sole Proprietor, 181 Chatham Square, New York. 


SUPERIOR HOME EDUCATION 


Near London (England). For Prospectus, apply to 
No, 45 South Washington Square, New York. 











PRATTS. ASTRAL OIL 
WILLNOT EXPLODE 
PERFECT SAFETY ASSURED 





KED ONLY IN OUR GUARANTY PAT GAM 


OIL HOUSE OF CHAS PRATT 


1O& FULTON ST NEW. YORK, 








OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET.—A Complete Li- 
brary of Modern Music for Voice and Piano-forte : 


Cuortn’s Vatsrs, complete............... vee Qe. 
EieuTern Bartrone anv Bass Songs....... 50c. 
Brernoven's 45 Onrarvat Watrzes......... 50c. 
Compete Oprras ror Piano, each......... 50c. 


Mailed on receipt of price. Catavoeves Freer. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


FINE WATCHES 
AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 
Howtre-Case Lapres’ Wartones, First Quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
and Warranted, $36. Lepine Movement, Gold Bal- 
ance, $32. FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Honttve-Case Wartcurs, Lever Movement, 
First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, $16. 

IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Engraved Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Strver Hypntine Cases, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT 

2-02. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 

SOLID GOLD 
Gents’ Huntrne-Case Wartours, First Quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
and Warranted, $45; Extra Quality, $48; and Watches 
of every description, equally low, sent by Express, to 
be - for after they have been received and exam- 
ined. Any Watch received from us may be returned 
or exchanged if not giving perfect satisfaction. Full 
Descriptive Price-Lists sent free. 


8S. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 & 54 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


SWEET 
QUININE 





Sweet Quinine is warranted 
equal—dose for dose—to the 
sulphate (bitter) Quinine, with 
the important advantage of be- 
ing sweet, instead of bitter. 

Svapnta is Opium Purirrep 
of its sickening and poisonous 

roperties ; it is the most per- 
ect Anoprnr and Soornine 


SV APNIA Oriatr yet discovered. 


Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 





STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


| MPLOYMENT that pays. For particalara, 
address S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt 
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FOR BOSTON 


FALL RIVER, DIRECT. 
THE 
WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE, 
Commanper BRAYTON, Commanper SIMMONS, 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
FROM PIER—30—NORTH RIVER, 

(Foot of Chambers Street), 

—aAT 5 P.M. 
DODWORTH'S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA, 
including brass, string, and reed bands, will be attach- 

ed to each steamer on its passage. 


Grand Promenade Concert 
EVERY EVENING. 
THIS IS THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A SUNDAY 
NIGHT BOAT. 
One of the above steamers will STOP at NEWPORT 
every SATURDAY night, and returning will leave 
NEWPORT SUNDAY night. 


FOR THE BETTER oo ea OF THE 
IBLIC, 
THE SPLENDID STEAMERS, 


NEWPORT and OLD COLONY 
Commanper LEWIS, CoMMANDER MILLER, 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
(Sundays excepted), 
FROM PIER—28—NORTH RIVER, 
(Foot of Murray Street), 
—AT 6.30 P.M., 


FOR 
BOSTON via NEWPORT. 
FREIGHT received at Pier 30 up to 5 P.M., 
and at Pier 28 up to 7 P.M., each evening. 

N. B.— PLEASURE-SEEKERS CAN 
ENJOY A GRAND EXCURSION to NEW- 
PORT AND RETURN by TWO of the above BOATS 
EVERY SATURDAY EVENING, allowing A DAY 
at the MOST FASHIONABLE ATER- 
ING PLACE IN AMERICA, without inter- 
fering with their business, and arriving in New York 
at 6 o’clock A.M. the following Monday. 

FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP, 

SEVEN DOLLARS, 
JAMES FISK, Jr., President, 
M. R. SIMONS, Managing Director, 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent, 
H. H. MANGAM, Freight Agent, 
NARRAGANSETT SteamsuIP COMPANY. 











ETTYSBURG SPRINGS HOTEL will 
be opened June 25. Visitors to summer resorts 
will find this one of the best Hotels in the world; Ho- 
tel and furniture entirely new; gas, hot and cold wa- 
ter; with park of over a hundred acres, two large 
roves, and drives; horse railroad from Gettysburg 
pot to House and Spring; two mails daily, tele- 
graph, &c.; in connection with the Katalysine Spring, 
the Battlefield, and a high-rolling country; pure 
mountain air, and no musquitoes. 





every where selling our Patent lasting White Wire 
Clothes Lines. Call at, or write for particulars to,the Gi- 
rard Wire Mills, 261 North Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 


Have just ready: 
L 
THE 


Sacristan’s Household. 
A STORY OF LIPPE-DETMOLD. 


By the Author of “Mabel's Progress.” 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. G. BUSH. 





8vo, Parer, 75 CENTS. 

Really an excellent description of village life in 
Germany, which may be conscientiously recommend- 
ed to the lovers of the domestic novel. A very good 
story.—Saturday Review. 


I. 
FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. 


A Truthful Elucidation of the Attractions of the 
Country, and a Careful Consideration of the 
Question of Profit and Loss as involved in 
Amateur Farming, with much Valuable 
Advice and Instruction to those 
about Purchasing Large or 
Small Places in the 
Rural Districts. 


By ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, 


Author of ‘Game Fish of North America,” “Superior 
Fishing,” ‘Game Birds,” &v. 


WITH CHARACTERISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS. 
12mo, CLorn, $1 50. 


“Mr. Roosrvett, instead of growing misanthropical 
because his farm yielded him e; at the cost of a dol- 
lar each, and corn at the rate of fifty cents an ear, has 

rood-naturedly regarded his farming experience as an 
mmense practical joke, and has written the history of 
his Five Acres as a jocose warning to those contem- 
plating farming. 

“‘He has a singularly acute sense of the humorous, 
and pad nie volume will give the author the well- 
deserved reputation of being decidedly the sharpest, 
and brightest, and most thoroughly original humorist 
of the day. A more mirth-provoking book has never 
been issued, and its unquestionable truth imparts a 
peculiarly racy flavor to its pages. The illustrations 
are by no means unworthy of the text, which is the 
highest praise that could be given to them.” 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 


Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “Orley Farm,” “Small House at Alling- 
ton,” “Can You Forgive Her,” “ Doctor 
Thorne,” &c., &c. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARCUS STONE. 
PART I1., Completing the Story. 
8vo, Pare, 50 CENTS. 





ow Harrrr & Brorurrs will send either of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the Price, 





- - ——— —. | en the lives of so many invalids. 
Ff) per Mo guaranteed. Sure pay. | 
$100 to $250 Salaries paid weekly to Agents 


|} ment. 








$15. 





THE COLLINS 
WATCH FACTORY. 


$20, 


The Collins Metal and Jewelry Factory has re- 
moved from 37 Nassau Street to their splendid 
New Offices, 


No. 335 BROADWAY. 


These superior Watches have now been in use 
over three years, and give universal satisfaction ; 
and although sold at so moderate a price, are not 
surpassed in appearance and for time by gold ones 
costing $150 and $200, y have been greatly 
improved, but the price remains the same, $15. 
Those of extra fine finish, $20. Gents’ and La- 
dies’ sizes. Jewelry of the richest styles, in every 
respect equal to the finest gold, at one-tenth the 
price. We have but 


ONE OFFICE, NO AGENTS, 


and are not responsible for the bogus and worth- 

less goods sold at cheap jewelry establishments. 

Our Factory is the ONLY PLACE where the Gen- 

_ Collins Metal Watches and Jewelry can be 
ad. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., 


Ne. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth Street, 
(Up Stairs). 





WORDS OF WEIGHT 


FOR 


Wives and Mothers. 


The superiority of 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 


over all other tonics and correctives, as a remedy for 
dyspepsia, biliousness, nervous affections, and all 
complaints of the visceral organs, and as a preventive 
of malarious disorders, is proverbial; but perhaps it 
is not so generally known that the ingredients of this 
famous invigorant and alterative exercise a powerful 
and most beneficial influence in that numerous and 
distressing class of ailments of which so many thou- 
sands of delicate women are the patient, uncomplain- 
ing victims. The special troubles of the sex, com- 
mencing with the dawn of womanhood and extend- 
ing over a period of from thirty to thirty-five years, 
are as readily and certainly relieved by the operation 
of this admirable vegetable preparation as any of the 
complaints common to both sexes for which it is rec- 
ommended as a specific. The attention of mothers is 
invited to its balsamic effect in those peculiar cases of 
functional irregularity and irritation, which, whea 
neglected or maltreated, destroy the health and short- 
There is no need for 
the powerful and dangerous drugs too often resorted 
to in such cases. The mild tonic and restorative ac- 
tion of the BITTERS is all the assistance that nature 
requires in its struggle to overcome the difficulty, and 
a vast amount of suffering would be spared to the sex 
if they placed implicit faith in this wholesome vegeta- 
ble invigorant, corrective, and nervine, and discarded 
the pernicious nostrums advertised by ignorant and 
mercenary charlatans. 


ROSSINIS SUBLIME MASS, 
“MESSE SOLENNELLE.” 


The only complete and authorized edition with En- 
glish and Latin words. With score for Organ or Cab- 
inet Organ in addition to the full piano accompani- 
Now being performed in the principal cities 
of Europe to the universal admiration of the musical 
world. Price in Paper, $1 60; Boards, $2 00; Cloth, 
$2 50. Sent tpaid. (Less than half the price of 
the foreign edition, which contains only Latin words.) 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston; C. H. DITSON 
& CO., New York. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


= 7 The Improved Aluminium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien- 
tific men, and has not only 
called forth the eulogiums of 
the press in consequence of its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exposition. 








Price From $16 To $22. 
Farther details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on demand. 
Goods sent by Express, C. O. D., with charges. 
Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 
— New and cheap. —Send $2 00 for a 
5 00 Dressing-Case, Complete, 
ndispensable to or one. Address 
T. W. BERRY 


327 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TRY THE BEST 


ONE DOLLAR SALE 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
. If spastond, Agents NEED NOT PAY FOR 
THE GOODS UNTIL DELIVERY. e 
Agents wanted every where. Send for Circular. 
8S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
ANTED — AGENTS — to sell the Ameri- 
ean Knitting Machine. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CoO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


END $1 for the 
LITTLE JEWEL SEWING MACHINE 
to LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 
Agents! Read This! 
E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $330 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sel] our new and wonderfnl inven- 


tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 











/ 


Rate, 
_—_— 


/ 





/ w 
DIRECTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 
QuM™ ER DRESSES AND SUITS 
MADE TO ORDER 

IN THE LATEST STYLE. 


Samples of New Materials, with full directions for 
Self-Measurement, sent on receipt of three stamps. 


LADIES' WEDDING or TRAVELING OUTFITS 


and 
INFANTS’ axp CHILDREN'S WARDROBES 
furnished at short notice and at reasonable prices. 
All inquiries by letter promptly answered. Lists of 


articles necessary for Trousseaux, Wardrobes, &c., 
with prices, sent on application. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Outfitting Department, 
Broapway, Cor. Granp Sr. 


C. C. PARKS & CO. 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 38 Broad and 34 New Sts., 
New York. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 

$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Fnll particulars free. 

Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 





ARLOR STEAM ENGINE: made entire- 
ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete ; will 
work for hours if supplied with water, &c.; free from 
danger; a child can work it. Sent free, with instruc- 
tions, for $1 00. Address WALTER HOLT, 
No. 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


ELOCIPEDIOLOG V—The Tale of a Travel- 
er. Acurions book for inquisitive people. 400 
ages, elegantly bound in cloth and gilt. Sew your 
uttons on fast before sending for the book, enclosing 
ostage stamp and address to the publisher, 

. W. EVANS & CO., 41 So. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
SAMPLE of PROFESSOR ROBB'S MAGNETIC 
CURLIQUE sent FREE, It curls straight hair 

(without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing 
curls, ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, 
Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Onto. 











$10 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the Home Suutrie Sewrve Maonrne. 
Tt makes the Loox sTIron, ALIKE ON nOTH sIpes, has 
the under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sew- 
ing Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 
5 years, Send for circular. Address Jonnson, CLark, 
& Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


(A UNPOWDER.— Best quality of SPORTING 
and BLASTING POWDER mannfactured by the 
SCHAGHTICOKE CO., Schaghticoke, N. Y. 





FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 
GLOBE FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO., 
No. 4 Dey Street, New York. 

Great reduction in price. No.1, $35; No.2, $40; No.3, 
$45. First-class Agents wanted. Address as above. 


0 YET NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 cents at 
once and receive MAPLE LEAVES for twelve 
months. It is the cheapest, the best, and the most 
popular Monthly published. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt ofa stamp. Address 
O. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. ¥. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just published ; 


BUFFUM'S SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS. 
SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Evwarp 
Gou.p Burrcm, Author of “The Parisiena,” “Six 
Months in the Gold Mines,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 bv, 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. 
A Novel. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 


FLAGG’S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vime-Qulture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine- and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as g Health and Morals. By 
Witt J. Frage. imo, Cloth, $1 50. ‘ 


THACKERAY'S NOVELS. 

New Edition, beautiful yErated, with the Author's 
own Illustrations, “VANITY FAIR, a Novel 
without a Hero,” is now ready, with the Author's 
own Ilustrations. Complete in One Volume, Svo, 
Paper, Price FIFTY CENTS. 

t#~ ‘THE VIRGINIANS, a Tale of the Last Cen- 
a OR ut cueomg ears eaeaoe Com- 
plete in One Volume, er, with nearly 150 En- 
gravings. Price SEVENTENIVE CENTS. 

tz Also, just ready, “THE NEWCOMES: Me- 
moirs of a Most Respectable Pamily. Edited by 
Arthur Pendennis, Bsq.” With the Author's illus- 
trations. In One Volume, Paper, 8vo. Price SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

tw Harrex & Buorners will ieeve immediate- 
ly New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, I!lus- 
trated by the Author, at correspondingly low prices. 


CHARLES READE’'S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. I[lustrated. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Lilustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents, 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. §8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. $8vo, Pa- 


per, 35 cents. 
FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
&t@~ To be followed by Chas. Reade's other Novels. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Tliustrated by 


Millais. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. Witn 
64 Illustrations by Marcue Stone. Part II. 8vo, 


Paper, 50 cents. 


THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the 
Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. 
Edited by Witiiam Surru, LL.D. With Maps and 
Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform 
with The Student's New Testament History, a New 
Edition of which is just ready, 


ROBINSON'S FOR HER SAKE. 
FOR HER SAKE. By Frepreatce W. Ronryson, 
Author of “Carry'’s Confession,” “ Mattie: a Stray,” 
“ Christie's Faith,” ‘‘ No Man's Friend,” “‘ Poor Ha- 
manity,” &c. With Thirty Mlustrations. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


THE WEDDING DAY !N ALL AGES. 
THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES. By Epwarp J. Woon, Author of 
“The Curiosities of Clocks and Watches from the 
Earliest Times,” and “Giants and Dwarfs.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


DE MILLE’S DODGE CLUB. 
THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1889. By Janes 
De Mitte, Anthor of “ Cord and Creese," &c. With 
One Hundred Dlustrations. Syo, Paper, 75 cents. 


SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. 
FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Geno 
C. Scorr, With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


sw” Harrrr & Brornens will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


Harper's PeniopicaLs. 


TERMS FOR 1869., 


Harrer’s Magazine, One Yerr...... $4 00 
Harver'’s Werexty, One Year...... 4 0 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 


Harrenr’s Magazine, Hanrer's Weexcy, and Harernr's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnr, WeeKvy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suesortmens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 0, without extra copy. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 

Macaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Macgaztyg, or 20 cents for 

the Weexty or Bazan, to prepay the United States 

postage. 

The Volumes of the Magatrme commence with the 





Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may comioence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Havrer & Brornrrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Magazrvr, the Werxry, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Terms ror Apverrisine tN Harper's Perronicarsa, 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $250 ; Half Paye, 
$125; Quarter Page, #70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 59 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside VPage, $2 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Hollowar's Ointment and Pills are found the only 
remedies able to subdue the dangerous symptoms of 
that fatal disease called sore throat. The Ointment 
used externally, and Pills internally, are a certain cure, 


15 A DAY. Samples Free. Address, with 
S stamp, RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


$3000 Salary. { U.S. PIANO CO. N.Y, 
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OLp GENT. 
wit! Knitting. 


Younc 
mi) Measiagt 


my Baby not well, eh? 


CIENT. 


GOING UP TOWN! 


of August we shall remove to 
"47 BROADWAY, near 8th St., 


offer our present stock of 


“CHINA, GLASS, AND FANCY GOODS 


y low prices. 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


479 Broadway, near Broome St. 


HITCHCOCE’S 


DIME MUSIC. 


1 presenting to a generous and appreciative pub- 

a tht s new series, we feel that we are more fully meet- 
g the popular demand for select music at a low price. 
"Fo » properly compensate Authors, and thereby to stim- 
ve talent, is a cardinal feature of our under- 


1e lst 








ulate nati 

taking; while to place upon the Piano rich gems, re- 
quiring more space than the Half-Dime Series affords, 
induces the inauguration of the Dime Series, which it 
is believed " ill accomplish both of these aims. 

The ab indant success which has crowned the advent 
of the Half-Dime Series removes any hesitancy we | 
might have felt in placing this new series before the 
Pp 1 Both will be published weekly, and the num- 
re itiplied r apidly as possible. - Parents can rest 
assured that, in future as in past, our publications will 
be scrupulously free from any thing that has an im- 
n or hu tfa ] tendency, so that those who subscribe 
for the numbers as issued will find nothing to offend 
even the most fastidious taste. The following are 

NOW READY: 
Ngs. 1. Anvil Chorus 
® 9. My Soul to God, my Heart to Thee. 
We dding ry March 
4. It is better to Laugh. 
5. Orphee Aux E: fer rs —— 
Sleep Well, Sweet Ang 
7. The Delhi Gs alop 
Nelly Carey. 

T 1 be obtained of Music and Periodical 
dea ly. Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of 
pr ri CENTS each. 


B. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman St., New York, 


W! BAK BACK, Pains of the Side, of 
! about the Kidneys, are relieved 
1p} ] one of 


ALI .COCK'S POROUS PLASTERS. 


Nov. 
ing an extensive 


anc 


€ 


ication of 


ALA. 27, 1568. 
Dur 
n a frequent witness 
r Porous Plasters. I 
laim for them. 
CAMPBELL, M.D." 


“GA 1rOWN, 


a / Thos. All u 


can certify that they are all 
“ROBERT | 
of Savannah, Ga., says they are the best 
muscles ever discov- 
perties they bring 
until the strength of the muscles 
y restored; that he knows a case where 
Plasters cured a gentleman of a weak spine ; 
ly prescribes them in his practice, with the 


mech il supporters for weak 


ere that by their warming pr 


power ar d health, 






Alicock's 


t he da 








gest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
by nearly every Steamer. Fine Supply of 
y ae, Swiss Carved Goods, Fine Gold and 
Silver Watches, I, J. PAILLARD & co., 
( BROADWAY, N. Y. 


N ARETH HALL “ese 
t Nazareth, Northampton Co., Pa. For Cata- 
y to Rev. EUGENE L EIBERT, Principal. 





nome STE AD FREE to every one, 
TAS. R. STRONG, 
23 Willi am St., Room 20, New York. 


Addi 


As Mrs. Nerrvterasn has gone to the Sorosis Club, I tho't 





I'd just come 


‘*No, poor thing, he requires so much Care that I really don’t get time to 





| ER PILersy, 








Beautirc, Woman.—If you would be beau- 
tiful, use HaGan’s MaGnoiia Bac. 

It gives a pure, blooming complexion and re- 
stores youthful beauty. 

Its effects are gradual, natural, and perfect. 

It removes Redness, Blotches, and Pimples, 
cures Tan, Sunburn, and Freckles, and makes a 
lady of thirty appear but twenty. 

The Macnorta Bato makes the skin smooth 
and pearly, the eye bright and clear, the cheek 
glow with the bloom of youth, and imparts a 
fresh, plump appearance to the countenance. 
No lady need complain of her complexion when 
75 cents will purchase this delightful article. 

The best article to dress hair is Lron’s Ka- 
THAIRON, 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
717 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK HOTEL. 


Importer of English Hats, Novelties in Dress, Straw, 
and Negligé Hats for Men's and Boys’ wear, Ladies’ 
Riding Hats (something entirely new), &c., &c. 

All of the Latest Importations. 


OR FITS. 


A SURE CURE 


For this Distressing Complaint is now made known in 








| a Treatise (of 48 octavo pages) on Foreign and Native 
| Herbal Preparations, published by Dr. O. PHELPS 


BROWN. he prescription was discovered by him 


in such a providential manner that he can not con- 
scientiously refuse to make it known, as it has cured 
every body who has used it for Fits, never having 
failed in a single case. 

tained from any druggist. 
their name an 
No. 19 Grand St. 


The ingredients may be ob- 

Sent free to all on receipt of 
d address, by Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, 
a Jersey City, N. J. 


Pou.ak & Son, Manuf'rs of Gennu- 
ine Meerschaum goods. Stores: 519 
Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel, 
& 27 John St., middle of block. Send 
for new wholesale or retail circular 
to Letter-Box 5846. Repairing and 
Boiling also done. 





Y‘TAMMERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. For 
Pamphlet, address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N.Y. 





WAREHOUSES, 


138 & 140 FULTON STREET, 


BEST DIAMOND. 





| in the United States where 








The Reason oar: Every One 


The price will come within the means of all class- 
es, as they make several sizes and styles to suit all 
classes. Constantly on hand Pianos ranging in price 
from $300 to $1000, all of which contain all the mod- 
ern improvements, and are warranted for Seven 
Years. For further proof of the popularity of these 
Pianos, see Revenue Returns for Year ending April 
Ist, 1869, in which HAINES BRO’S sold 1135 
Pianos. The selling of 1135 Pianos in one year 
alone shows the partiality shown these favorite Pi- 
anos. Catalogues sent on application to 


HAINES BROTHERS, 
_ eae East 14th Street, New Week. 















A recent discovery that steel, when made to rotate 
upon glass and similar substances, will cut with more 
rapidity and ease, and is 


Cheaper, Better, and More Durable 


than the 


Invaluable to every Family. 
No Toor-Cuest COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


Sent free by mail on receipt of price, $2 each. 
Address 


J. Russell & Co., 


Green River Cutlery Works, 
83 BeekMAN STREET, New York City. 


McSESSOx & ROBBINS, No. 91 Fulton 8t., N.Y., 
GEO. C, GOODWIN & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Agents for the Celebrated Green Mountain 
™ ineral Spring V Water. Sold by Druggists. 





—___ ANTED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 

stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 

broider in a most superior manner. Price ‘only $15. 

Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 

any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 

or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “‘ Elastic 

Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 

the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 

We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 

penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 

can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssunen, 

Pa, Ton, Mass., or Str. Lovis, Mo. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
pointing of as worthless cast-iron ‘machines, under 

the same ise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and seal 3 penetinnl cheap machine manufactured. 








There’s not a City. Town, or Village 

t ABRANT'S Errery ESCENT 
Ser.rzer Aperient is not a household medicine. From 
every point of the compass every mail brings testi- 
monials of its marvelous efficacy in dyspepsi: a, nerv- 
ous debility, liver complaints, and constipation. 


SOLD AT ALL DRUG STORES. 











The “Best Soap in Soap in use. 
NONE BETTER IMPORTED, 








DRUNKENNESS — 85,2 5385.™.2:. 


the most helpless cases. Send stamp for evidence. 





NEW YORK. 


(Bet. Broadway and Nassau Street-) 


SUITS 


For all Occasions, 
ONE PRICE. 


Our Goods made up for immediate wear as well as Cloths , Cassimeres, 
are of unparalleled extent and variety. Orders for Garments to measure execu 


BY OUR NEW RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 
Gentlemen in all parts of the Country are ordering Clothing direct from us, with entire satisfaction. 


Perfect Fitting guaranteed in all cases, 


#@> Rules for Self-measurement, Price List and Samples of Goods mailed free on application. 


OVERCOATS | BOYS’ SUITS 


For all Seasons, 


FURNISHING GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For all Ages. 


ONE PRICE. 


Vestings, &c., in the piece, 
within a few hours, 


experienced agents. 


| Ohio; 


Price T5c. 4 y single 





{Jone 26, 1869, 


can obtain a Haines Piano: 








,| Henry y Ward Beecher’s 


SERMONS. 


NEW SERIES, 1868-9. —Szoony Eprrion. 

Embellished with a new STEEL PORTRAIT OF 

MR. BEECHER —the best likeness of him ever pub- 

lished, and a superb piece of engraving. 

One large and handsome 8vo Vol., 

Price $2 50. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park _Bow, New York. 


Extra Cloth. 





~WEBB’S ADDER, 


The Only Practical Adding Machine in the World. 





This little machine gives instantaneous additions 
where numbers are called off. It carries up the col- 
umns of a ledger account, two at a time, with me- 
chanical accuracy. It has the endorsement of all who 
have seen or used it. New testimonials will be pub- 
lished next week. _ 


‘* By its use a column of figures of any length or size 
can be added up with an accuracy and ease seldom at- 
tained by the most rapid or most carefu) mathemati- 
cian.” . Perry, with A. A. Low & Bros., 31 Bur- 
ling Slip. “ ‘Makes adding a pleasure, and is a great 
brain saver.”—GroreE WIL: 1am Winternvrn, Phenix 
Fire ten Company, No. 173 Broadway. 

The machine is guaranteed to do every thing claim- 
ed for it. Price, $6, $8, and $10. To those likely to 
keep a machine in constant use, the $8 or $10 ma- 
chine is recommended. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price and postage (75 cents), or by express, C. O. D., at 
the customer's expense. To remit saves return-money 
charge. Send Money Order, Registered Letter, or 
Draft. For circulars, &c., enclose stamp. State and 
County Rights for sale. 

WEBB ADDING MACHINE CoO. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Selling Agents, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


ow ATCH BU VERS, —An illustrated de- 

scription of the Watches made by the American 

Watch Company of Waltham will be sent to any ad- 
dress on application. 

In addition to a description of the Watches, the 
pamphlet contains much other useful information to 
watch buyers. Address ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, No. 182 Broadway, N. Y. 








TO SPORTSMEN!! 






A very superior selection of 
fine Breech-Loading 
SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, and PISTOLS, 
of our own Manufacture and Importation. FISUING 
TACKLE, POCKET CUTLERY, and Sportsmen's 
Articles. Sole Agents for W. R. PAPE’S Celebrated 
Muzzle and Breech Loaders. 
MERWIN & HULBERT 

Circulars supplied.) 285 Broadway, N.Y 


r4 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 
$2000 to Agents, to introduce the Wilson 
Sewing Machine. Stitch alike on both sides. 
Samples on two weeks’ trial. Extra inducements to 
For further particulars, address 
the WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., Cleveland, 
Boston, Mass.: or St. Louis, Mo. 
TO AGENTS, 
OSSING'S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
WAR OF 1812 is now ready for delivery to 
Agents. Price, in Cloth, $7 00; Full Roan, $9 00 ; 
Half Calf, £10 00. HARPER & BROTHERS. 


\ MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 


OUTFIT, with Instructions. 
Cirenlars sent free. BLUNT & CO., 
179 Water St.. N.Y 


FOUNTAINS, VASES, and GARDEN 


ORNAMENTS. 
JANES, KIRTL AND, & CO., 
8, 19, & 12 Read St., New York. 


MANNS DOUBLE TROLLING SPOON, 





This Trolling Bait stands unequaled for catching 


Pike, tian an Bass, &c. It is far su 
n ever invente 


H. MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


£150,000,000 


rior 





Sterling. Unclaimed Maney and and Estates Registry, 
commencing 1600. 
Gus & Co., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, England. 


search for any name, $2. 





